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Che Outlook. 


Even at this bour, Monday night, it is not easy 
to state with accuracy the full results of the recent 
election. The Democrats have carried, as was 
anticipated,every Southern State; the Republicans 
have carried every Northern State except Nevada, 
New Jersev, and perhaps California; the vote in the 
electoral college will on the best showing stand 
Garfield 219, Hancock 159; the transfer of the vote 
of the State of New York, with its 35 electoral 
votes. would have given the election to the Demo- 
cratic party. In that State the Democratic ma- 
jority in New York City four years ago was nearly 
54,000; this year it is a little short of 38 000, a 
falling off of over 15,000, due to the general dis- 
satisfaction, not to say disgust, with Tammany 
Hall and the methods of its master, Mr. Kelly. 
There are some newspaper cries of *‘ fraud,” and 
it is even intimated that Mr. Barnum proposes 
to ask a Democratic Congress to throw out the 
electoral vote of tne Empire State; but the Re- 
publican majority of 22,000 is too large to be 
ciphered out of existence, and the Srate is too 
important to becontemptuously thrust to one side 
even by revolutionists. Mr Barnum would hardly 
find enough crazy men in the Democratic Congress 
to give him a respectable following in such an 
insanity. The U.S. Senate probably remains 
Democratic by a very small wajority; possibly it 
will be evenly divided between the two parties; 
latest advices indicate that the Republicans will 
have a majority of about twelve in the House. 
The election emphasizes the tact, constantly main- 
tained by The Christian Uniun, that the Repub- 
lican mauegers have themselves to blame for the 
solid South; they might have carried one or two 
Southern States if they bad tried todoso, Asit 
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is Tennessee elects a Republican governor, owing 
to divisions in the Democratic party; in North 
Carolina the Democratic majority is reduced to 
probably six or seven thousand, and the South 
sends twelve Republican representatives to the 
House. The delegation might just as well have 
been doubled. In this city, where a Democratic 
majority of 50,000 to 60,000 is generally a matter of 
course, Mr. Kelly’s cantlidate for Mayor, Mr. 
Grace, barely squeezes into office witha majority 
certainly not exceeding 3,000, perhaps less; a ma- 
jority so narrow as almost certainly to prevent 
any schewes for interfering with the efficiency of 
the public-school system. This is in no sense a 
Republican achievement; no one man contmbuted 
more to it than the Democratic ex Mayor Wick- 
ham. There is considerable curiosity to see 
whetber Mayor Cooper will renominate Mr. Kelly 
to the Comptrollership in December, in the face of 
this election. 


The papers have already begun to form a cabi- 
net for Mr Garfield, which is very kind of them, 
and would be doub'less of eminent service if 
they could only agree in their appointments. 
They generally leave Mr. Sherman Secretary of 
the Treasury, a position which he ought to con- 
tinue to occupy if he will; Gen. Grant is nomi- 
pated Secretary of War, and Senator Conkling is 
given his option to accept the office of Secretary of 
State or nomivate Mr. Piatt Postmaster-General. 
There are enough newspaper nominees for the 
other positions to make half a dozen cabinets, 
These rumors may all go for what they are worth, 
which is really very little; the only significant 
fact underneath them is that Mr. Garfield will 
probably attempt to reconcile the Grant and auti- 
Grant Republicans and reunite the party. He 
ought to succeed; the Republican majority is not 
large enough to be wasted in quarrels witbin the 
body. It has been the misfortune of the country 
duripg the last four years that the party in power 
was not only handicapped by an adverse Congress, 
but also by divided counsels, the President’s bit- 
terest opponents being among the men who 
helped to elect bimw, but could not control him. 
Mr. Garfield is not only the President of the 
United States, but is, therefore, the head of his 
own party; we hope and believe that both he 
and his advisers will recognize that fact and act 
accordingly. 


The rumored measures of the English Govern 
ment referred to last week have been taken and 
process has been served on fourteen of the 
leading agitators, including Messrs. Parnell and 
Dillon, but not Mr. James Redpath, for using 
threatening language and inciting to violence 
and sedition. If this prosecution was all or even 
the chief remedy proposed by the administration 
for Irish difficulties it would be sure to fail; but 
if it is accompanied by equally vigorous measures 
for the relief of the tenantry, who need about 
equal protection from landlords and demagogues, 
the concurrent measures may help each other. 
Nothing more is heard of the rumor of Mr. 
Forster’s resignation. The danger of assassina- 
tion has become so serious that some of the land- 
lords are protected by a military guard, and coats 
of mail have been ordered by several of them to 
be worn as a protection. A ‘*Herald” corre- 


spondent thus describes them: 

“To the outward view these coats are ordinary English 
shooting jackets, and no one seeing one upon another pers 
son would imagine for a moment that there was defensive 
armor underneath. First is the Scotch tweed; then a 
thin wadding of cotton; next a layer of narrow thin 
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is put into corsets, only the steel bands are very close 
together, being sewed into fine canvas and with simply a 
line of stitching between each piece. Three thicknesses 
of these steel bands, sewed into canvas in the same way, 
comprise the sole armor in the coat. Another piece of 
wadding is placed between the bands and the final lining 
and the coat is complete. The steel bands are not long, 
so that the coat does not look stiff, but hangs naturally 
about the figure. The weight of the coat, when lifted, 
seems very heavy; but when worn the weight is distri- 
buted, and, falling mainly on the shoulders, it does not 
inconvenience the wearer at all. Isaw several large re- 
volver bullets fired into it at ten or eleven paces, but they 
only made slight dents in the steel.’’ 

The agitation in Ireland is on the increase; the 
only effect thus far of the prosecution has been to 
excite Messrs Parnell & Co. to more vehement 
denunciations of the English Government; and 
the latest reported public meeting appeared to 
be almost ripe for revolution. In one district an 
evicted tenant has been forcibly reinstated by 
masked men and compelled to swear that he 
would not give up his farm. Meanwhile, witha 
folly which would be inexplicable but that it 
repeats the folly of selfishness in all lands and all 
ages, some of the landlor!s are aggravating the 
distress and intensifying the indignation of the 
tenantry by turning their tenants out of their old 
homes, in order to convert the before arable land 
either into pasture for cattle or hunting ground 
for sport. 


The Pope has come to the defense of the Re- 
ligious Orders of France in a mild expression of 
regret that the Ministry did not accept the declara- 
tion from the unauthorized Orders of their purpose 
to yield allegiance to the government, and in a 
protest against the present proceedings to expel 
them from France. The regret and protest have 
bad no immediate effect; the same despatch 
which reports them also reports the resolution of 
the Ministry to continue the execution of the de- 
crees in the Provinces. It has at the same time 
takep up another prosecution, in which it should 
have the sympathy of all men of decency, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic, prosecution against the 
venders of obscene literature. Paris in obscenity 
has led the world; and the world has been ready 
to follow. The justification alleged for the severe 
press censure maintained under Napoleon III. was 
its necessity to protect the community from inde- 
cent pictures and papers, a pour excuse for a bad 
policy, but one that served its purpose very well. 
The present government is not attempting to re- 
establish a censorship, but it is vigorously 
prosecuting those who violate the canons of de- 
cency in their publications. Seven publishers of 
this sort of stuff have been brought to trial, found 
guilty, and condemned, not merely to fine, but also 
to imprisonment, the term in one aggravated case 
amounting to two years. Here is a missionary 
field to which the advocates of free trade in foul 
literature should turn their attention. 


Africa will have as many cross-roads in a few 
years as the suburbs of a country town, at the 
present rate of exploration. Between thirty and 
forty expeditions are now penetrating the dark 
continent from various points, led by men of re- 
pute in the different sciences, all intent upon 
gaining such information in their several branches 
as shall add to the knowledge and well-being of 
mankind. Notwithstanding the sacrifice of com- 
forts and positive dangers of disease and death, 
and the fact that the novelty of African explora- 
tions has worn off, more expeditions from Portugal 
are fitting out; and at the present time Germany, 
France, England, Spain, Russia, Belgium, Italy, 
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expeditions in various par's of Africa. Mr Jos. 
Tnomson, of the Royal Geographical Society, 
England, tas been successiul in the hitherto un- 
known conutry between the central A'rican 
lakes having started in from Zanzibar. Four 
exped tions bave been sent out by the Internation- 
al African Association of Brussels, severally di- 
rected by Lieut. Cambier, Capt. Popelin and M. 
Carter, T. A. Cadenhbead (au Evglishman, and 
who. with Carter, was eventually killed by a savage 
chief), and the fourth Belgian expedition under 
Capt. Roemakers. Germany sends from Berlin 
one expedition under Capt. Van Schoeler; a sec- 
ond under Dr. Pogge; a third uuder Dr. Oscar 
Lenz, vearly arrived through to Timbuctoo, hav- 
ing started from Morocco; and a fourth, under Dr. 
Max Bnebner, who started in from Loando, on 
the west coast, and at last accounts bad penetrated 
to Lusvo river, near Kimbundoo, though reports 
place him as far east as the mysterious Sankarro 
L-ke and Nyangwe on the Congo, and thence to 
the east coast; and a fifth expedition, uuder tbe 
celebrated traveler Gerhard Roblfs, will penetrate 
through Abyssinia; be will bear presents frow 
the Ewperor William to Negus John, of that na- 
tion. Italy, under the Italian Geographical 
Socety, has various representative expeditions 
priceipally in northeastern Atrica. Signor Bi- 
anchi is on his way to Kappa and regions 
hitherto unknown to Europeaus. There are many 
other Italan expeditions, the largest of which is 
that to central Atrica under Lieut, Massari. {They 
have penetrated to Abeshr, the capital of Waday, 
and will cross the continent. Russian explorations, 
under Dr. Juuker, are in the White Nile regions; 
where also may be found the Austrian expedition 
under Marno, and in a neiguboriwg region the 
Greeks are represented by Dr. P. Potegos. The 
Freveb ace building railroads in the Sabara, from 
Algiers to the Niger, and thence to the colony ou 
the Senegal. Tuere are three expeditions, under 
Capt. Cuoissy, Col. Fiatters, and M. Pouyarwe, 
respectively, who are ramifying the whole African 
desert. America is represented by Sranley, un- 
der tue Belgian Internatioval Assuciation, who is 
far up the Congo, working away aguinst disease, 
desertion, impaired steamers, and treachery, but 
who, it is hoped, will soon be supported by tne 
various expeditions from Euglaud and Belgiom 
which are on their way to him. Various other 
expe vitions are afoot penetrating the continent 
from all directions, accompanied by able scientists 
from every quarter, who are undergoivg great 
privationus aud outlay to accomplish their ends. 


The Natioval Council of Coxgregationalists 
convenes this week at St. Louis, coutiuuing its 
sessions «ver the Sabbath. It 1s not a Jegislative 
but an advisory body, and yet it is difficult to 
d- fine it as an advisory body since its advice is 
not ask-d but is volunteered ou such subjects as 
it may select for its deliberations and utterances. 
The two wost importaat ecclesia-tical sabjects 
announced to cowe before it are (1) What are the 
conditions of ministerial standing in the Congre- 
gatioval churches? and (2) Wuether it is expedient 
to attempt any vew formwalation of Cbris'ian faith 
for or on behalf of the Congregational churches? 
Pernaps more important then eitber of t ese 
questions is the chronic one of its own fuuctions, 
which are not, and under the Congregationol sys 
tem cannoi be, very well defined. There is a 
promise of a warm discussion between the High 
Church and Low Chureb parties—both of which 
exist in all denominuations—the one tendiag to in- 
crease organization and ecclesiastical machinery 
and central authority, though in the Congrega- 
tional body of a purely woral sort; tbe other 
tend ng to reduce org:nization to a minimum, to 
dispense as far as possible with all semblance of 
legislative action in church bodies, and to rely on 
the influence of ideas rather than on the power of 
votes for the development of thought in the life 
of the church. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes is identified with so many 
movements for the improvement of his fellow 
men that it is difficult to associate him specially 
with any one of tuem, but he has probably given 
more thought and time to the co-operative move- 
ment than to any otber work. It was natural, 
therefore, that the workingmen in this country, 
as well as others who are interested in that move- 
ment, should desire to hear from his own lips some 





account of his labors and bis hopes in thac direc- 
tion. aud Cooper Union was crowded last Friday 
uight by an audience of working men and women 
who came together for this purpose. Mr. Hughes 
gave a ske:ch of tbe origin and development of 
co-operation. Upto 1852 all combinations by the 
working classes iu Eogland for industrial pur- 
poses were illegal, but in that year the first Indus- 
trial Provident Society Act was passed legalizing 
such combinations. Simce that time the progress 
of the co-operative movement has been rapid, 
and there are now 936 societies in England and 
237 in Scotland. Upwards of 480000 fami- 
lies have enjoyed the benefits of this system. 
Tbe capital invested amounts to £4,477 000 in 
England, and upwards of £323000 in Scot- 
land. The Rochedale Society is the best known 
of these co-operative organizations. In 1876 
its profits were £51,000. As an evidence of the 
iufluence of the movement in developing habits 
of thrift, Mr. Hughes stated that sixty per cent. 
of the large profits made by the societies have 
been left inthem tor reinvestment. One excellent 
work entered upon by these associations has 
been the establish pent of local free libraries 
and classes in various branches of study, and so 
genersl 1s the interest in this movement that 
vearly @évery sociery is now pledged to devote 
two and one-balf per cent. of all profits to educa- 
tional purposes. The movement is familiarizing 
the English employers with the idea of admitting 
their employees to a share of their profit: in one 
form or another. Sir Jos: ph Whitworth has of- 
fered to all his work-people the opportunity to 
invest their wages in his business guaranteeing 
them tbe same dividend as he himself obtains. 
In this country Mr. Hughes thinks the need of 
co-operation less pressing, but that in one form or 
another it is likely to become widespread even 
here, 


It must be confessed by the most sanguine that 
the reform of the drama proceeds by very slow 
stages, and with so many ebbs of the tide that it 
is very difficult to say sometimes which way the 
tide is going. A French actress notoriously. 
openly, avowedly pr fligate, not concealing her 
shame, lands on our shores and is received witb 
éclat, caressed by the press, the seats to her first 
representations are sold at almost fabulous prices. 
and the wild remonstrances of a few Puritanically 
iuclived advocates of an old fashioned morality are 
wet witha patronizing indifference orthe objectors 
are cur ly inforwed that art is art, and that the 
public has «s little to do with the private morals 
of ap ac ressas with the secret liaisons of a painter. 
Noble circles, beaded by a scion of royalty itself, 
have set the fasbion in England of deifsing vice 
because it is also genius, and American society is 
asked to follow the example. We have yet to see 
whether good society will do so; we trust that 
Mile. Bernhardt will get no nearer American 
polite society than to look upon it across the foot- 
lights. At the same time New York City is in- 
forwed that it is to have the pleasure of witness- 
ing a P-ssion Play prepared by a Jew with 
special reieresce to making a drama tbat sball 
not arouse pr judice aguinst the Jews. ‘‘No 
connection with Oberammergau” is publicly an- 
nounced; that was Christian; this is wholly un- 
devomivetioval. When the same play was offered 
to a Sau Franci-co audience the press and pa'!pit 
combined in a crusade against the monstrosity; a 
committee of the Board of Supervisors requested 
its withdrawal; and that favor being flatly refused 
by the wanagemeut, it passed an ordinance mak- 
ing any dramatic representation of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ a penal offense, enlorced 
the ordinance by fining the mansger fifty dollars 
for going on with the play in spite of the prohibi- 
tion, and a year later, after elaborate argument, 
refused to rescind the ordinance. This play 
driven out of San Francisco under the mayoral y 
of Mr. Kalloch, it is proposed to transfer to the 
New York boards. Whether a New York audi- 
ence will give to such a travesty on both art and 
religion any more encouraging reception than the 
Pacific Coast gave to it remains to be seen. We 
should like to see a public meeting in protest of 
the sacrilege called by the managers of the repu- 
table drama, beld in Wallack’s or the Union 
Square Theater, and addressed by some of the 
best representatives of both the drama and the 
pulpit. 





WHAT NEXT? 


HE Republican party have carried the Presi- 

dential and Congressional election; the Presi- 
dent and the House of Representatives are Repub- 
lican; the Sepate remains Democratic; the Re- 
publicans manage tbe engiue, the Democrats the 
brakes. What doesthis victory mean, and what 
will the Republicans do with ii? 

1. It means a popular verdict in favor of Civil 
Service Reform; it is an empbatic approval of the 
parity of the adwivistration of the past four years, 
Four years ago New York S'ate went Democratic 
by 26,000 majority, this year Republican by 
22.000 majority; it was not Senator Conkliug’s 
bour’s speech, it was President Hayes’s four years’ 
speech that wade the change. We have criticised 
President Huyes’s methods. Compeiitive exam- 
inatious bave been in vogue in China for centu- 
ries, and China has the most corrupt civil service 
in the world. An edict forbidding office-bolders 
to attend caucuses is un-American in spirit end 
impracticable of execution. There is no reason 
why the Executive shiould not be largely guided 
ip bis selec:'ion of suvordinate officials by the 
judgment of local representuttves. But these 
criticisms are on methods and measures not on 
uims and purposes. Civil Service Reform will be 
established whenever permanent tenure in office 
is established; whenever the country adopts the 
principle, which all successful business men do 
adopt, that so long as an officer does bis work 
well he is to be retained in office; so soon as he 
fails he makes room for a better, and this no wat- 
ter what his political opinions or bis party ser- 
vice, If this principle had been adopt:d by the 
Republican party during the past eight years no 
party would have ventured to assail it; the Demo- 
crats ei her would tave been compelled to ecqui- 
esce and lose the working force supplied by 
nearly half a willion of office-seekers (five seekers 
to cne office is a moderate calculation), or to assail 
it and array against itself the conservative moral 
force of the nation. Gen Garfield owes his elec- 
tion not to pledges, for he has made none, but to 
the independent judgment of the independent 
voters. Tey look to him to take efficient meas- 
ures to establish permanence of tenure in aduin- 
istrative office. The wetbod is simple enough, 
pamely, announcing, and acting upon the an- 
nouvcement, that no man will be assed to resign 
trom apy office to wake room for friends or camp 
followers o' any description; that vo other condi- 
tion of continaance in office will be required than 
fidelity in work and success in accomplishing it. 

2 The people uave decl-red for bouest and 
uniform currency. Tbe alliance of the Green- 
backers lost the Democratic party more votes in 
New York than it won in Maine and Indiana. 
Our silver is already overrunning the treasury 
vaults. No ove wants a dollar worth eighty-five 
cents. Toe coinsge continues at the rate of up- 
wards of $2 000,000 a month. The Repubincan 
party wust take ins’ ant measures to stop the coin- 
age of depreciated silver 41d more c#u'ious mea- 
sures to get rid of the depreciated silver already 
coiued. 

3. The people have condemned sectienalism as 
represented in a solid South. If the South is 
solid four years from now it will be tbe fault of 
the Republican party, and the North will be apt 
to hold it r-sponsible. Every party is bound to 
be an educator as well as an actor, to tesch politi- 
cal principles as well as to carry them out. To 
every demand for a vigorous campaign in the 
Sonth tbe reply was made, ** There is no time.” 
That reply can be mide no longer. If in the State 
and Congressional electi ns of the next foar years 
Republicans in the South are not supplied with 
speakers and literature from the North, if a vigor- 
ous attempt is not msde to carry such States as 
Fiorida and North Caroliva. States that almost 
went Republican this year in spite of R- publican 
inaction and folly, the independent voters will 
transfer their indignation from the solid South to 
the Republican leaders that leave it solid Four 
years continuance of President Hayes’s wise 
methods in the South, with four years of vigorous 
campaign work at the appointed seasons, would 
suffice to plant seeds of Republicanism in the 
South the growth of which no subsequent even‘s 
could possibly do mere than retard. Even in this 
cawpaign the Republic«n party has gained twelve 
Congressmen south of Mason and Dzixon’s line. 
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This has been had without the asking; and our 
wise men declared that there was no use in @ 
Southern campaign! 

4, But the fi'ful work of political campaigns, 
while an invaluable adjunct, is a poor basis for a 
system of education. If sixteen years ago the 
Republican party bad entered upon measures for 
the establishment of a common school system of 
education in the States devastated and impover- 
isbed by war, the young men of the South to-day 
would be ready to adopt the two fundamental 
principles of the Republican party—Liberty and 
Nationality. If we have constitutioual power to 
retain a State in the Union, we have constitu- 
tional power to provide its people with such edu- 
cation as shall make them safe members of the 
Union. The scboolwaster costs less than the 
police officer or the United States marshal. Let 
the Republican House make a liberal appropria- 
tion tor popular education in those States which 
are unable to provide for their own schools, and 
let the Democratic Senate stand between the 
Southern want and the national supply if it dare. 
The Republican party need not fear that issue in 
a single Southern State. 

5. The Republican party, by its platform and 
by the letter of its candidate, has held out prom 
ises to the Pacific coast, if not inducewents to the 
Pacific vote, and tbe incoming administration 
must take some action on the Chinese question. 
What we believe that action ought to be The 
Christian Union has abundantly indicated in the 
past. We may rightfully protect ourselves against 
every approximation to servile importation; we 
have nei‘ber the right nor the power to prevent 
free immigration. But the Pacific coast has a 
right to dewand considerate and careful attention 
to the Chinese problem. The Republican party 
will adopt Kearneyism at its peril, but it cannot 
with honor allow ei'ber this pation or China to 
remain in uncertainty respecting its future policy 
avd purposes regarding the Pacific tide of immi- 
gration. 

6. F nally, the vote of last Tuesday may fairly 
be regarded ae an indication of the determination 
of the American people to suffer no sudden and 
revolutionary changes in the tariff; it cannot be 
fairly regarded #s a definite and fina! decision be- 
tween a permanently protec'ive tariff and a tariff 
for revenue ovly. That our present tariff is com- 
plicated and cumbersome, that our customs dues 
need material modification, and the system of 
their collec'ion some radicalimprovements, no one 
fawiliar with the subject can doubt. The Demo- 
cratic party, under the leadership of Mr. Fernando 
Wood, made some attempt to improve the 
tariff system, but could not succeed in win- 
png the assent ef its own wembership to 
the pluns of its leader. The Republican par'y 
must attempt what the Democratic party has 
failed to do—it must attempt to barmonize, 
to simplify and to regulate the tariff. We 
believe that it will be wise if it makes such 
changes in the tariff as look toward a gradual 
abandonment of the protective system and a 
gradnal establishment of the principle of tariff 
for revenne only. However this may be, it is very 
certain that the tariff issue will become a predom- 
inant one in national politics as soon as the over- 
towering issue of a solid South is finally and for- 
ever settled; and the party which earliest finds a 
sound principle to regulate our customs dues, and 
plants itself thereon, will be the one which will 
secure the suffrages and control the destinies of 
the Americen nation in the immediate future. 








ART DECORATION. 


HE development of artistic energy in this 
country since the Centennial is phenomenal. 
When that flood of foreign art products receded 
it seemed to leave a fertilizing deposit upon our 
soil, from which forthwith sprang up a rank 
growth, astonishing in vigor, but not choice in 
variety. Weeds and this'les, sun-flowers and 
hollyhocks caunot grow side by side with tea roses 
and jessamine, and those humblest children of 
nature are the types in which the decorative art 
feeling of to day expresses itself. 

Wich a zeal outrunning wisdom and discretion, 
an army of people, brush and palette in hand, 
have rushed in, where angels once feared to tread, 
and seizing ideas here and there which are werely 
incidental in art, have adopted them as main and 








central. Hence shiploads of pure white china, 
and tons of unoffending tiles, have been made to 
tell the story of bad taste and ill-digested art 
ideas; bence houses are crowded to repletion with 
ornaments which more properly belong to muse- 
ums, Indeed, what is to be thought or said of 
the taste of a people who delight in sun-flowers ? 
If this child of the field be seutient. she must be 
astonished at the honor done her in this art 
revival—to find herself reproduced in silk, in 
crewels, in water-colors and in oils. Howcan we 
understand the enthusiasm with which dainty 
bands trace this unblushing flower upon rich 
fabrics, lovingly touching with higher lights the 
ugly brown center, or giving a truer direction to 
her radiant leaves—her ‘‘tair large ears ’—seem- 
ing to say, as did that other victim of strange 
infatuation, ‘‘ How I do love thee!” 

The trouble is that we have not yet ‘drank 
deep,” but only ‘‘ tasted” at this spring and our 
little knowledge has !ed us into dangerous ab- 
surdities. We have mistaken by-paths for h‘gt- 
roads. With greater maturity, properly estimat- 
ing the value of ideas in art, we shall recognize 
and correct the mistakes which disfigure some of 
our drawing rooms to-day. Time was when up- 
bolsterers furnished our rooms, and we were saved 
from these perils. Gnult-framed pictures and muir- 
rors, coruices and hangings—all were prescribed. 
But now, when individual taste is inscribed upon 
every house and every room, and with such fatal 
exuberance of material at hand, what wonder 
that the result isso often incongruous and glaring ? 

But how can one give rules for furnishing, any 
more than for painting a picture or writing a 
poem, except the general rule that decoration 
should, like all else that is excellent, be a growth? 
It is this rule, indeed, that Mr. Scudder expounds 
and illustrates in his delightful series of articles 
of whieh we publish the firstin thisissue. A home 
that is furnished in a week will be no true work 
of art. It must be the result of gradual accretion 
—a slow adjustment to the habits of the household 
—arrapgement and rearrangement, until the 
taste gives unqualified consent; a touch here, a 
touch there, until it fits itself to our needs and 
uses and becomes a thing of beauty, the natural 
outward attire of our dowestic life. 

The hangivg of pictures and the placing of 
bronzes, plaques and other mural decoration, are 
fraught with especial danger. It is well to pause 
before putting this handwriting on the wall, for 
it tells incontrovertible truths and justly measures 
your perceptions of fitness, of color, of tone, pro- 
portion, your deiicate sense of the balancing of 
effects, of the required Jikeness and unlikeness of 
panels, the power of attaining perfect freedom of 
arrangement, subject to laws of harmony. And, 
above all, it measures your power of resisting the 
temptation to overdo, the besetting sin in decora- 
tion. You will write all this, or the lack of it, 
upon your walls just as does the artist upon the 
sheet of paper on which he places his composition ; 
and, with the qualities we have described, you 
may have ouly the simplest pictures, a few ferns 
and a branch with hanging mosses, and the result 
will be beauty; whereas, without these qualities, 
the choicest in art may become an offense to the 
sight and taste. 








NOTES. 

In the Silent Hour Series this week Dr. Duffield 
states the doctrine of righteousuess from the side of 
experience and with his usual;vigor and’ ivcisiveness; 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughan Abbott enlightens us on the 
Chinese problem by a statement of the various ques- 
tions which tbe courts have passed upoa deterfbining 
the position of that people in the eye of the law; 
Mr. Mabie discusses the original qualities in the 
critical writings of Edmund Clarence Stedman, and 
endeavors to indicate the grounds upon which, as an 
American critic, Mr. Stedman is entitled to excep- 
tional prominence in our literature. A charming 
study of Forentine life is furnished by Miss Woolson, 
whose delineations of character have an originality 
and an artistic quality which are wholly her own. 
Mr. Beecher preaches on the Power of Enthusiasm, 
and Mr. Chadwick finds in storm and shine the sym- 
bol of a common human experience. Inthe Home 
will be found the first of a series of articles on ‘“ Tbe 
Poet’s House,’”’ by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, whose 
delicate fancy and pure style command a wide circle 
of readers for everything that he writes. 


The people in the vicinity of Stuyvesant Square are 
availing themselves of the free Sunday evening ser- 
vices ip St. George’s church, which we have already 








noted. Within afew years the population bas under- 
gone great changes in this part of the town, and the 
opening of this magnificent church to anybody and 
everybody vho may desire to hear the Gospel and join 
in the shortened services which are printed for each 
occasion isa step in the right adjustment of the church 
to the needs of the neigbborhocd. The sermon on 
Sunday evening, October 31st, was by the English 
‘ Missioner,” the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, rector of St. 
Alban’s, Manchester. Next to Canon Liddon, Mr. 
Little is understood to be the greatest preacher among 
the Englisb Ritualists, and his sermon on this occasion, 
at least, was exceedingly earnest and impressive. His 
text was, ‘‘Why eateth your Master with publicans 
and sinners?’ and the speaker showed himself in 
tho-ough sympathy with this class of people. It may 
be supposed that the venerable Dr. Tyng never ex- 
pected to see the pulpit of St. George’s occupied by a 
man who, it is said, is about to have a ‘‘ retreat,” but 
be could not possibly object to such preaching as this. 
It wasa genuine Gospel sermon in which the speaker 
at times seemed moved bya consuming passion to 
save his hearers or to send them forth in the work 
of helping and saving others. As a missioner, Mr. 
Little not only labors among the masses in connection 
with hisown church, but goes about here and there 
doing the work of an evangelist. People who may 
su; pose the English Church is dying of dignity, and 
that there is no religion among the Ritualists, would 
do well to 'akea glance at Mr. Little’s ‘*‘ Manchester 
Sermons,” and still better, to hear the preacher him- 
self, if opportunity offers. The congregation at the 
opening service was very large, and 'his commenda- 
ble work bids fair to be one of very great usefulness. 
The Rev. Dr. McKim, of Harlem, was to be the 
preacher Noy. 7th. 


The managers of the New York Cooking School, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, have 
this season extended their scheme of training to cover 
all branchesof housework, In order to carry{out tbeir 
system of instruction they have taken the house No. 
22 East 17th street, and are now prepared to receive 
applicants for training; these appiicants must be of 
good character, over fifteen years o!d, willing to bind 
themselves to the service of the Cooking School for 
one year, ayd to take places as domestics when the 
year expires, or before, at the discretion of the man- 
agers; in return they receive thorough training, 
board and lodging, two suits of clothes, and a small 
compensation. At the end of the year they will be 
given certificates of proficiency and provided with 
situatiovs. On Wednesdays, at 2 Pp. M., the public 
lessons to ladies are to be given; classes are now be- 
ing formed for cooks and nurses. A laundry and 
ladies’ luncb-room will shortly be opened for the pur- 
pose of affording training in laundry and dinivg-room 
work. Miss Corson is at the Cooking School trom 10 
A.M. to 12M., and 2 to4 Pp. Mm. daily, exc: pt Saturdays, 
to rec:ive applicants for admission. The Kitchen 
Garden Association will receive upplication for ad- 
mission to day-classes in th ir lessous every Tuesday 
and Friday morning in November, from 10 to 12 
o’clock, or by letter address+d to Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
Corresponding 8 cretary of the Kitchen Garden Asso- 
ciation, No 22 East 17th street. 


The announcement of the establishment of a branch 
house of Harper & Brothers in London is followed by 
the announcement that the publication of an Euro- 
pean edition of ** Harper's Magazine” will be begun in 
December by Sampson, Low & Co. Through this 
magazir e many novels of Bulw: r, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot and other leading English novelists have 
been introduced to American readers, and the use of 
this copyright material has hitherto prevented its sale 
in England. In order to obviate this difficulty it is 
proposed to secure the right of serial publication both 
for Europe and America, and Mr. Hardy 1s now at 
work upon a nove! whicb will appear exclusively in 
‘*Harper’s.” The European edition will be the same 
as the American except that the editorial department 
will be replaced by matter addressed more directly to 
English readers. This enterprise is significant as in- 
dicating the further development of that community 
of interests which is rapidly taking permanent and 
organic form between the two countries, and as in- 
dicating an approach to a solution of the copyright 
difficulty. 


In the first service held in Bedford Chapel, after his 
secession from the Established Cburch, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke used tbe English service, omitting the Creed, 
the Te Deum and the Gloria Patri, and substituting 
for the Commandments the two upon which Christ 
declared that all the law and the prophets hang. Mr. 
Brooke justified the step which he had taken on the 
ground that the spirit of the English Church is un- 
scripturally aristocratic, and on the ground of the 
inccasistency of miracles and, above all, the miracle 
ofthe incarnation, witb the teachings of modern 
science. Mr. Brooke thiuks that the aristocratic ele- 
ment, to which he takes earnest exception, springs 
from the predominance of the principle of authority 
which the Church ho!ds to in its conception of Chris- 
tianity, and which he calls “ The Imperialist Concep- 
tion of God.”’ 


A reception was given last week to Mr. William 
Saunders, of England, who stands at the head of what 
answers in Great Britain to an Associated Press, by 
the Rev. Dr. Bevan, of this city. The gathering, 
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which was wholly informal, was peculiarly pleasant 
on that account. Mr. Saunders gave his guests some 
new light on Irish affairs, in a short conversational 
address. One statement of his is to be commended to 
the attention of Americans in despair of their coun- 
try. “I have been,” he said, ‘“ watching this week 
with great interest your election methods in this city, 
and it seems to me you have very nearly realiz:d 
what Mr. Gladstone says it is the object of law to ac- 
complish; you have made it very easy to doright and 
very hard to do wrong. I was impressed, as [ went 
from one poll to another, that it was very easy for an 
honest voter to cast his vote and very difficult for 
a dishonest voter to doso.” This may, perh#ps, par- 
tially account for the reduced Democratic majority 
in New York City. : 

The new Warner Observatory which is being erect- 
ed at Rochester, in this State, having been heavily 
endowed by Mr. H. H. Warner, of that city, is an 
enterprise which is attracting very considerable at- 
tention among scientific people, and from which 
many valuable results are hoped. Prof. Swift has in 
recent years established a very enviable reputation, 
based among other things upon bis discovery of sev- 
eral comets and two intra-mercurial pianets. When 
complete, this will be the finest private observatory 
in the world, and will contain a telescope third in 
power to any on this continent. The building will 
be large and airy, and will embody in its construction 
all the improvements which careful study of the con- 
ditions of astronomical observation have been able 
to suggest up to the present time. 


The Brahmo Somaj of India is working, as our read- 
ers know, on a line almost parallel with Christianity 
in that country. That their movement is something 
more than a revival of the old faith is evident from 
the radical attitude which they are beginning to take 
concerning the question of woman’s position in In- 
dian society. A recent number of the “Indian Mir- 
ror” concludes an article on religious movements 
among the women in the households by a statement 
that a plan bas recently been adopted by certain In- 
dian ladies to hold weekly prayer-meetings for the 
benefit of the poor female servants, and it invokes 
the divine blessing upon this humble movement. 
This looks as if India had some things to teach 
America. 


The Church of the Christian Endeavor, of Brooklyn 
(BE. D.), has called to its pastorate the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, D.D. At thesame time it is taking measures 
to make some changes in its constitution and rules by 
the adoption of a brief and simple confession of Chris- 
tian faith,to bring itself into fullerand moredirect fel- 
lowsbip with otber Congregational churches. Dr. 
Crafts will be warmly welcomed to the City of 
Churches. His power as an organizer, his evangelical 
eatholicity of feeling, his freshness of thougbt, drawn 
from a life-long study of the Bible, and his power 
as a public speaker, both on the platform and in the 
pulpit, assure him a useful and a successful work in 
this, which is one of the most important fields in the 
country. 


One of the most earnest and practical workers on 
behalf of the bettor condition of women in this city 
is Miss Sarah H. Leggett, who some time since estab- 
lished a boarding-house for business and working 
women, furnishing them a very comfortable home at 
a very moderate price. Not satisfied with the success 
that has attended Ler efforts, Miss Leggett has now 
leased the house 253 Fifth Avenue, and has furnished 
it as a reading-room for ladies and gentlemen, who 
can enjoy its advantages at a very small annual sub- 
scription. The leading daily and weekly papers, 
various American and foreign periodicals, magazines 
and reviews will always be found on the tables, and 
with its central location the enterprise ought to filla 
want and be a success. 


Our attention is called to Miss Emma Marshall’s 
‘History of France,” published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., with illustrations, and also to Miss E. 8S. Kirk- 
land’s **Short History of France,” published by Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, as affording an answer 
to the query of an Inquiring Friend in a recent issue 
for a good companion to Higgin-on’s “ Hi-tory of the 
United States” and Dickeus’s “ History of England.” 
Both histories are excellent for the purpose men- 
tioned by our correspondent. 


Many a man would like to begin the Christian life 
if be could begin it somewhere iu the middle. If he 
could only turn about when nobody was looking; if 
when all the world were asleep or away he could slip 
quietly into the kingdom of God, and take his seat 
with the air of a man who had bern seated there all 
the time! It is the turning over of the leaf when 
everybody is reading it—it is the right-about-face on 
the crowded street when éverybody will see the act 
and what it means—this it is which makes it easier to 
put off till to-morrow the supreme duty which ought 
to be done to-day. 


It is a fact certainly not without significance that 
there are five senses by which we receive impressions 
of the outward world, and only one organ by which, 
ordinarily speaking, we may send out our thoughts 
into the world. We bave two eyes and two ears but 
only one mouth; what can this mean but that we are 
not to tell the half of what we see and hear? 





STORM AND SHINE. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 
L 
NOTHER sunless, dreary, weary day! 
How the poor tree-tops shiver ! The dead leaves 
Fall sullenly upon the rain-soaked earth 
And, still more loud, the wild nor’easter grieves, 


And can it be that ever sunlight shone ? 
And caa it be that ever skies were blue / 
And can it be that ever breezes soft 
The windward bee scarce hindered as he flew / 


And what if nevermore the earth should lie 
By the warm wind enchanted and caressed ? 
And whatif this gray shroud which now she wears 
Were that of her last, long, eternal rest ? 
Il. 
Was ever day so beautiful as this ? 
Was ever wind so soft, or sky so fair? 
Was ever grass so green, and all the world 
So fresh and pure and sweet beyond compare ? 


How the glad tree-tops glisten in the sun ! 
How, tilting there, the robin flings abroad 

A song so gay that all the earth through him 
Seems giving thanks and praises to our God ! 


And can it be that skies were ever dark ? 
That sunlight ever was desired in vain ? 
That ever fell, day after weary day, 
The hoarded torrents of the cheerless rain ? 


So beautiful, it seems it cannot die! 

Or die but to bring others to their birth— 
Days fair as this that with unending joy 

Shall stir the pulses of the happy earth. 

III. 

O foolish heart ! these things are for a sign. 

But late it seemed that thou wast never glad : 
‘‘And what,” thou said’st, “if nevermore again 

Life should be anything but dark and sad ?” 


To-day thou cry’st, ‘Was ever such a day!? 
Was ever life so sweet, or love so true ? 

Where are the clouds of doubt and grief and pain ? 
Vanished forever in the stainless blue !” 


‘*Vanished forever? Nay, to-day it seems 
That nought has been but bliss without alloy; 

And that such days forevermore must be; 
Peace unto peace succeeding, joy to joy.” 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
By THE REv.S. W. DvuFFIELpD, D.D. 


HEN Paul the apostle would speak of the 
kingdom of God he employs one brief strong 
sentence to describe it. Like akey with several wards, 
nothing yields to it except the lock of the true door. 
Whenever, then, we find this test statement fitting 
well we may safely say, ‘‘This is the door. By this 
we enter in.” There is so much.to be said that each part 
of this account needs condensation. The phrase of 
Paul—to change the figure—is the true protoplasm of 
the new life. ‘For the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 

What of this righteousness, then? Itis the legiti- 
mate inference from Christ’s own language when he 
says, “‘Ye must” [it is morally necessary that you 
should] ‘‘ be born again.” The whole question respect- 
ing what is called ‘“‘conversion,” or a ‘‘change of 
heart ”—as well as by other and not so Scriptural 
names—concerns us in this article. 

In saying that this kingdom “is righteousness”’ we 
are not given to understand that it is merely a right- 
eous kingdom. The just reign of an earthly monarch 
might be such. And it does not mean, either, that it 
will restlt in righteousness—for it is spoken of as 
bringing righteousness with it. 

Now, I suppose it to be impossible for you and me 
to understand many things in this world, unless by a 
consciousness of their absence and of our need of them. 
The love of beauty I take to be the outcry of the spirit 
after its normalenvironment. The passion for melody 
and harmony I also take to be the craving of our 
spirits for the true music ofthe spheres. And, on 
the other hand, what is shame but a sense of the lack 
of moral clothing? And why should there have been 
so many devices for putting the world right if the 
world were right already? In point of fact, every 
prison is the exclamation point and every asylum is 
the question mark in the sentences of civilization. 
Our best modern scholars show us that the heathen 
world has never needed conviction of sin—all that it 
required has been the way of escape. Thus the world 





has been dotted with altars and stained with bloody 
sacrifices. The Druid’s wicker-idol filled with human 
beings doomed to flame is the same frantic expression 
as that of the Aztec teocalli with its black stone on 
which was placed the quivering heart of the human 
victim. Iphigeneia is not a myth. Men have always 
died, voluntarily or involuntarily, formen. It runs as 
low as the fetichism of the gold coast, and as high as 
the self-sacrifice of Arnold Winkelried. It is 
inherent in us to be touched by it. It is the attract- 
ive power of the lifted Christ. 

Penance and prayer are as old as the race. The 
Egyptian, in the ritual of the Book of the Dead, stoops 
down and speaks to his culprit heart as he holds it in 
his hand. The Parsee seeks in fire the all-purifying 
principle. Confucius solved the world-problem by 
doctrines of order and ceremony, by rites and observ- 
ances. lLao-tse found in his ‘‘Fixed Way” of negative 
virtue, called Taonism, the answer to the inquiry, 
‘* How shfll man be just with God?” Buddha makes 
it the central thought of his Nirvana, where all desire 
is extinguished —the ‘‘thirst” of the spirit being dried, 
for, alas, it is not slaked—and where peace is produced 
by self-surrender. Zoroaster’s penance is moral con- 
duct. Pythagoras and the Greeks generally had reme- 
dies for this sore hurt of the soul. Plato’s ‘* Repub- 
lic,” Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics’”*-—what were these but 
dreams of the heart, like Mahomet’s Paradise, with 
its houris and the Fountain of Youth for which Ponce 
de Leon lost his life? 

The fruit by which we know these fallacies is their 
unsatisfying nature. We see it in the Buddhistic 
lamaism of the Roman Catholic Church, in the indif- 
ferentism of China, the dearth of Persia, the brutal 
sensualism of Turkey, the nihilism and communism 
of the rationalistic nations. 

Righteousness? Ay, truly, all confess that they 
require it. Hands are stretched for the torch of the 
Christian lands that old fires may be rekindled. The 
‘* great God Humanity” has already come—if so be 
that men will welcome their Messiah. And they 
strangely receive and reject him at the same moment. 
He is superior to-day to the reproach of the world. 
The character, wisdom and work of Jesus of Nazareth 
command the praise of orthodox and heterodox alike. 

So I pass on to say that righteousness is not merely 
righteousness of conduct, but righteousness of heart. 
A man can tune his piano-forte nntil it coincides with 
its own vibrations, but it must !coincide with a fixed 
standard in order to chime with an orchestra. What 
this standard should be we must now ask. 

I start with the bold declaration that a man can of 
himself make no higher god than his own ideas. 
‘““They that make them,” the Bible says of the old 
idol-constructors, ‘are like unto them.’’ A soul re- 
flects its longings, its hopes—but mostly its fears— 
upon a colorless surface and calls that “God”! It 
stands upon its topmost Brocken height, and the sun 
of truth arising behind it casts its own bulk, vastly 
magnified, upon theclouds of its speculation—and this 
is God! In every mythology, then, we find the gods 
like the men that make them. And it is noticeable 
that at length, in the utter futile inanity of the most 
splendid and luxurious religion, a sad austere stoicism 
arose at Rome. It stood porter at the crumbling gate 
of the Emperors to welcome Christianity! I cannot 
see down such a vista—and there many others similar 
to it—any chance for the idea of righteousness. 
When ‘‘a gray mist high over the head of the 
gods,” called Fate, rules the deities themselves, does 
it not prove that there was need at Athens for the 
altar ‘‘ to the Unknown God’’? 

Revelation is as necessary to give us the true idea as 
it is to acquaint us with our own destiny. For right- 
eousness is the effluence of a divine character which 
is not constrained by human imaginations. A Hindoo 
santon may hold his arm up until the sinews shrink; 
but how will that bring him into accord with the only 
righteousness in the universe? A Yozi may spend 
his days looking at the pit of his stomach; but how 
does this affect his moral character any more than 
Anthony’s desert-fastings or Simeon’s pillar-watch- 


ings? 
n a word, the same question which struck into the 


soul of Luther must strike into the soul of the citizen 
of the kingdom of heaven. First there must be the 
true notion of the true God. If we have not this we 
do not know his character; if we do not know 
his character, we cannot understand righteousness. 
And if it is asked, ‘‘ How can we get this notion of 
this true God?” I answer, ‘‘He alone can reveal 
himself.”” ‘This is life eternal,” said Jesus Christ, 
‘“‘that they may know thee, the only true God.” He 
added, ‘‘ And Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” If 
you or I then would understand righteousness we 
must receive God. God is Christ who reconciles men 
to himself by the blood of the cross and who does not 
impute their iniquities to them. 

In the Four Gospels this Prince and King walks be- 
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fore us, the ‘‘express image ’”’ of the divine personali- 
ty. No one convinces him of sin. And in the strong 
words of the original, divinity has so stamped itsvlf 
upon humanity as the king of the land stamps his 
power, his benevolence, his very laws upon the coin 
of his realm, or as the testatur stamps his seal upon 
the wax. 

The topic is too rich for these few, inefficient sen- 
tences. ButI give you the pith of the argument in 
this: that the absolute righteousness of God being re- 
vealed to us through the humanity of Christ, we are 
able to comprehend its bearing upon us. The world 
is awry—it is out of chord with God’s will. God’s 
will is the absolute righteousness. God’s will seen at 
work is the only riguteousness you and I can at all 
comprehend. God’s will is seen at work perfectly in 
Jesus Christ—for did he not say, ‘I do always the 
things that please him” ?—and it is seen approximately 
in Christ’s followers, the true citizens, alone. 

It follows then that our conviction of our sinfulness 
—of our non-citizen state—is produced by the elevation 
of this standard of conduct and character. And thus 
the Bible says that the Holy Spirit convinces us of sin 
because we believe not in Christ. It is this light of 
conscience which lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world. The visual ray which in the aban- 
doned and lost has waudered over the moral retina 
until it has finally rested on the punctum cecum, the 
insensate spot, in this other case is directed to the 
yellow spot of perfect vision which goes by the name 
of semmeiing in our ordinary optics. We get a 
vision, a glimpse of his holiness, and then we kuow 
our sin. We are able through his death to see the 
meaning of the great dark curse of alienation from 
God and thus to see also our hope of restoration unto 
the Eternal Love. 

I therefore believe conviction of sin to be the clear 
moral consciousness that we are not what we wish we 
were; that, in short, righteousness is the demand of 
every huvgering and thirsting spirit. The man who 
has lived in the swine’s kingdom of husks cries out for 
the father’s house. And nuw comes the crucial doc. 
triue of citizenship: we must submit ourselves to the 
righteousness of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by fuith. So that righteousness—to us—is obe- 
dience to the divine and lawtul wi.l of our King. 

Let us not bewilder ourselves by technical names 
and blind issues of metaphysical subtlety. Whosoever 
believes that Jesus is the Christ—his own personal 
Saviour in whom God hath placed eterval life for him 
—is born again. It says is born, not will be born. 
This doctrine is the simplest possible, according to 
John. It is only that God tells us, that if we believe 
What men tell us we ought all the more to believe 
God’s word, and that what God tells us is that eternal 
life is there, ready for the draft of our faitn, in that 
treasure-house of his love which we call the righteous- 
ness of Christ. 

Aud if the King adopts us as his children through 
the intercession of this Priuce-Regeni, then, from 
henceforth, his will is our law, his love is our right- 
eousness. 








THE CHINESE BEFORE THE COURTS. 
By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 
ILL the Chinese question arise again, for heated 
discussion, in the coming session of Congress? 
Probably somewhat; perhaps not much. There are 
indications both of decline in the obnoxious immigra- 
tion and of moderation of the fear and anger with 
which it has been regarded. No doubt if the opposi- 
tion to the Chiuaman is now somewhat milder than it 
Was two years ago, the change is largely due to the 
steadfast and impartial manner in which the federal 
courts have decided the somewhat remarkable cases 
which have been brought betore them. ° 
Let us review, in their connection, the instances 
during the year now closing in which John has been 
before the courts. One remarkable case involved a 
conflict between Chinese superstition and American 
practical common sense. A law of California, passed 
in 1878, made it an offense to disinter and remove from 
the original place of burial the remains of any deceased 
person, without obtaining from the health authorities 
of the place a permit, for which a fee of ten dollars 
was charged. It is familiarly known that the Chinese 
have even a superstitious reverence fur what they con- 
sider the religious duty of ultimately burying their 
dead in China. Hence the law in practice bore some- 
what hardly upon them. But they were not named in 
the law nor did it affect them differently from persons 
of any other nationality, except so far as they, oftener 
than others, wish to make such removals. A China- 
man resisted in the courts the demand for a license 
fee, and the decision was against him. The law was 
pronounced to be an impartial sanitary regulation such 
as any legislature may rightfully pass in the exercise 
of its power to protect the health and safety of the in- 





habitants. Lawyers urged that a State may not inter- 
fere with commerce, or tax exports. But the court 
said that the remains of the dead are not exports and 
returning them to their native land for their final 
burial is not commerce. The evident effect and pur- 
pose of the law is to protect the health and safety of 
the people of the place against ill consequences of un- 
restricted disinterments; it has no bearing whatever 


‘upon the ocean transportation or the ultimate disposal. 


And, as it bears upon all nations alike, the Chinaman 
has no peculiar ground of complaint. Lawyers urged 
the provision of the Burlingame treaty assuring to 
the Chinese entire liberty of conscience and freedom 
from disabilities or persecutions for their religious 
faith or worship. The judges said that no religious 
sentiment was impugned by the law; it does not forbid 
the removal which their religion dictates, but only re- 
quires that proper precautions shall be taken, at the 
expense of those who desire the removal, that it shall 
not endanger the health of our people, among whom 
the subject elected to live, and has died and has once 
been buried. 

A second decision has involved the labor question. 
It will be remembered that, barely more than a year 
ago, California adopted a new constitution laying 
stringent restrictions upon the Chinese and imposing 
upon the legislature the duty of passing laws which 
should carry these restrictions into vigorous effect. 
The legislature, at its session last winter, entered 
upon the performance of this duty; and among its 
laws were two—dated Feb. 13th last—punishing any 
officer or contractor of a corporation (or any corpora- 
tion) who should employ any Chinaman in the busi- 
ness of the company. Parrott was convicted of the 
crime of having given work to a Chinaman, and was 
sentenced to be imprisoned. He complained to the 
national court. That court read the Burlingame 
treaty and the Fourteenth Amendment, and said that 
these assure the Chinaman in this country of the right 
to do honest work in a lawful way, and to collect bis 
wages. No State may forbid any person, on the 
ground of bis obnoxious nationality, from all oppor- 
tunities of earning an honest living. It is noteworthy 
that Oregon in 1872 and Nevada in 1879 passed very 
Similar laws. It is not known that the Nevada law 
has been questioned. The Oregon law was, in a case 
which arose in Portland and attracted much attention 
at the time. A street contractor put in alow bid for 
a job of $50,000 worth of work for the city, meaning 
to employ Chinese laborers. This purpose transpired, 
and the city authorities refused to sign and deliver his 
contract uvless he would give a bond that he would 
comply with the law and refuse employment to the 
Chinese. The court said that the law was contrary 
to the Burlingame treaty. 

The question as to guing fishing was a curious one. 
California laws passed last April, intended to carry 
out the policy of the new constitution, said that no 
alien ineligible to become an elector should receive 
any license for any vocation, such as hack-driving, 
pawnbroking, etc., orcatch fish, ts ke lobsters, or dredge 
for oysters for the purpose of selling them. Ah Chong 
was sent to jail for fishing in San Pablo Bay and selling 
his fish. He complained to the national courts, which 
said that the law was void. In speaking of ‘aliens 
ineligible to become electors,” the new laws evidently 
meant Chinese. For our naturalization laws embrace 
only white persons and Africans; hence, according to 
one opinion very prevalent, a Cuinaman is not eligible 
to become an elector, while French, Germans, Irish, 
etc., though not electors already, are eligible to be- 
come such. Clearly, therefore—so said the judges— 
the operation and the purpose of these laws are to ex- 
clude the Chinese from the fisheries and from the voca- 
tions which need a license, while subjects of European 
nations are to be admitted to them. This is not giving 
to the Chinese the ‘‘ same privileges as are enjoyed by 
the subjects of the most favored nations,” as the treaty 
requires, nor accurding to them that ‘‘ equal protection 
of the laws”’ which the Fourteenth Amendment se- 
cared. 

Another of the laws passed by the same legislature— 
itis dated April 5.uh—forbids marriages between the 
whites and the Chinese. This would probably receive 
general approval of many by whom the other enact- 
ments mentioned would be opposed. The particular 
law has not yet been questioned in the courts. There 
are, however, in several of the States laws forbidding 
intermarriage of whites and negroes, and these, which 
appear to involve the same principle, have been contest- 
ed. The current of opinion in the courtsis that they are 
perfectly valid. Lawyers have argued that marriage, by 
American law, is a contract, and that the civil rights 
laws assure to persons of all races equal right to make 
contracts; therefore a State cannot forbid persons to 
make the contract of marriage on account of difference 
of race. But the general answer of judges has been 
that the contracts meant are those of commerce, 
business and labor, and marriage is not included; a 





State may regulate the question of marriages among 
its inhabitants. 

Californiu—Nevada also—has passed laws which will 
probably have general approval adverse to ‘ Coolie- 
ism,” or the arrangement by which Chinamen have 
been imported in large parties under contracts to work 
for the company bringing them for a term of years. 
Both the States named have emphatically prohibited 
such contracts, and Culifornia has forbidden steamship 
companies and ship-owuers to recognize them, There 
has been a practice of refusing passage to a China- 
man desiring to return home until he should show that 
he had complied with all the demands of the company 
by which he was brought out. This is no longer law- 
ful. 








AN AMEKICAN CRITIUC. 
By HAMILTON W. MaBIE. 

FINE order of criticism presupposes a high de- 

g.ee of literary culture and developmeut, The 
critic who approaches his work with a generous en- 
dowment of genius, and with that liberal training in 
the schools of literature which furvishes him with the 
standards by which he measures the stature of the 
latest comer, supplies in his own person the best evi- 
dence of the presence of the literary genius in the 
people for whom he writes. Those who have been 
disposed to question the existence of a genuine literary 
impulse in this country may find, if they choose to 
seek it, a convincing auswer to their dvubtis in the 
work of Edmund Clarence Stedman. The generation 
of writers who watched the earliest growth of our 
literature and who contributed of their geverous gifts 
to give it voice and form i rapidly passing away, and 
the question of successurship presses more and more 
clusely as place after place is left vacant. 

It is very difficult to indicate the dominant current 
of thought or teudency when it is just beginning to 
make its channel aud tu discriminate itself from a mul- 
vitude of currents moving with an impulse as strong 
apparently as its own, aud the Keenest critics have 
vften been deceived wheu they have endeavored to de- 
termine the line of literary descent among their con- 
temporaries. To doubtless, the 
Romantic school seemed to be the genuine successor ol 
Goethe and Schiller; but the tendency which gave 
such brilliant promise of fruitfulness in Novalis, lieck 
and the Schlegels was soon spent, and the work of far- 
ther unfolding the German literary genius passed into 
ovher and different hands. The polished cosmopoli- 
tanism of Mr. Heury James, Jr., is hailed by some as 
the next stage in the developmeut of American litera- 
ture, but there are others who are unable to find the 
dominant impulse in his refinements of style and 
shadowy distinctions of character, or even in the far 
deeper and truer art of Mr. Howells, but who discover 
in Mr. Stedman a power and promise which are to be 
adequately measured ouly as tue light of the futare 
falls upon them. Not that our literature is to adopt 
the forms into which he casts his thought, or to be 
specially critical in character, but that in him as in no 
other a spirit and inspiration distinctively American 
are indubitably present, with an art that iu range and 
mastery of expression is not surpassed in contempora- 
ueous writing. 

Mr. Stedman’s critical work is now of such volume 
that his conceptions of life aud art are quite fully dis- 
closed by it, as wellas those qualities of genius and skill 
which are the material out of which all fine and last- 
ing creations are fashioned. His ability to discern 
and express the salient intellectual features of an age 
was tested in his study of the ‘‘ Victurian Poets,” and 
of his fitness to touch aud reveal the secret of individ- 
ual genius his recent discussions of American writers 
furnish abundant material for judgment. The task of 
a great critic is a far more difficult one than the purely 
critical work of studying the methods of the individual 
mind; it is such an apprebension of that wiud in rela- 
tion to its entire environment as demands the largest 
original endowment. Mr. Stedmau, Matthew Arnold, 
and Mr. Lowell, all critics of the first order, are poets 
as well. To write criticism of the best sort is no 
longer the vocation of minds that are simply apprecia- 
tive or acute; it is work as original as any in litera. 
ture; indeed, Matthew Arnold defines poetry as ‘‘a 
criticism of life.”” Itis in this creative quality that 
Mr. Stedman is especially strong. His critical work 
is unique in several respects, and to indicate what these 
are is the purpose of this imperfect study. 

A striking characteristic of Mr. Stedman’s criticism 
is its freedom. The tendency of all art is to become 
imitative, to formulate the free and individual methods 
of the masters into laws, to accept the classic stand- 
ards and adopt the academic tests. Now it is true 
that even in the creative arts, of which literature is 
the highest, experience has a value which the true art 
ist never fails to recognize, a legitimate regulative 
authority which is the conservator of what is lasting 
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and best. Few minds which have had the finest train- | quarters the breaking of the old spell has been followed | keep? The palace itself could not be sold while the 


ing of the schools and breathed the higher air of the 
best culture become the masters of classic standards 
and methods instead of being mastered by them. A 
Sainte Beuve may make common cause with the 
romanticists in his youth, but his maturity almost ine- 
vitably records a reaction toward classicism. To 
command all the accumulated resources of art, to have 
mastered all its fine and delicate craft, and yet to be as 
open to new excellence as to old, to discover the half- 
concealed promise of the modern, which has still to 
educate its audience, as surely as the rounded loveli- 
ness of the antique, which has already taught the 
generations—this is a rare mental possession, and it is 
Mr. Stedman’s. 

There is abundant evidence of his familiarity with 
the literatures of the world, of his ample equipment 
with that scholarship which is the arsenal and store- 
house of creative power. He is himself a master of 
the literary art by virtue of a style of rare delicacy and 
vigor, and of such weight and amplitude that the 
sentences seem hardly capacious enough for the thought 
committed to them. The accuracy and fine quality of 
his scholarship were long ago displayed in a striking 
comparative study of Tennyson and Theocritus. Yet, 
with all the instincts and predilections of high culture, 
he has an openness of mind which one must look 
long to match in contemporaneous literature. He 
combines with the refinements of intellectual aristoc- 
racy absolute freedom. His question concerning every 
new product is not, How does this square with ac- 
cepted principles of art? but, What has this to teach 
me? He is as ready as the next critic to apply to con- 
struction and expression the most delicate aud exact- 
ing tests which art has perfected; but for the in- 
forming idea of the new product he has only conscien- 
tious and sympathetic study. Though it overturn the 
classics, it shall have a hearing as fair and full as was 
accorded them. His latest essay in criticism, the paper 
on Walt Whitman in the last number of ‘ Scribner’s 
Monthly,” strikingly illustrates this trait, the posses- 
sion of which must be adduced as weighty evidence 
in support of the statemen’ that Mr. Stedman’s place 
is at the front, and that he stands in the direct line of 
literary succession. 

Matthew Arnold has literary perceptions ofuncommon 
refinement and a keenness of judgment which has won 
for him wide and high regard as a critic; but it is his 
great misfortune to have lost a little his hold upon life 
at-large. Art is fed out of the deep fountains of uni- 
versal experience, and it is true and lasting only so 
long as the communication between its processes and 
the great currents of popular life is free and unbroken. 
If the flow of that vital stream is checked, the touch of 
the brush may be as fine as ever, but the creative 
poweris gune. Every great art age had a rich popular 
life behind it. Mr. Arnold will have nothing of civil- 
ization except its last fine product of art; the rest is 
Philistinism. There isa genuine Philistinism which 
is at enmity with all that is creative and progres- 
sive; but Mr. Arnold strikes wide of the mark when 
he stamps the intermediate and imperfect stages of 
growth out of which art is evolved as Philistine; 
and this is the weakness of almost all European 
thinking. The bloom of the rose is possible only 
through the petal, the stem and the root, and in the 
truer vision which discerns the unbroken life of the 
plant they have each their share in the beauty of the 
whole. It is just here that Mr. Stedman discloses his 
power and the distinctively American temper of his 
mind. He has the faith of one who sees the flowing 
lines of beauty slowly evolving out of crude and raw 
material. His imagination does not lean on present 
realization to aid it in its search for the ideal, but with 
broad, strong flight spans the space between the seed 
and the flower. Hence the vitality of his thought, his 
hold upon and faith in the outcome of free institutions, 
the background of rich and manifold popular life which 
one feels like an indistinct but fruitful landscape back 
of all his work. In his conception art is not an exotic, 
brought to bloom in an artificial air, but a perfect 
growth of that which is finest and truest in the uni- 
versal life of men aud ages. He is tolerant, therefore, 
of intermediate processes and stages, and waits con- 
tentedly for the splendid flower which compensates 
the barren centuries. This is perhaps the deepest and 
most individual conception in American literature, and 
in the fullness with which Mr. Stedman holds it and the 
power with which he has expressed it he makes good 
a second time his claim to the very first place in our 
literary pantheon. 

It has been continually reiterated in recent years, 
with a cadence as melancholy as the refrain of the 
chorus in a Greek tragedy, that the spread of the 
scieutific spirit means the decay of the literary impulse, 
the blight of imagination, the death of poetry. Re- 
quiems have been chanted by the poets round the dead 
gods of Greece, as if in their passing away the power 
which gave them birth had also ceased to be. In many 





by impotence; dreary wailing around ruined shrines 
has become the poet’s vocation. Not so, however, 
with Mr. Stedman, and for this reason he still waits 
a recognition which has not yet been fully accorded 
him, but which is hissureinheritance. He is one of the 
few who have brought themselves into harmony with 
the changed conditions of the age. He has absorbed 
the results of scientific teaching and has been enriched 
and inspired by it, as every creative mind must be. 
The aids upon which feeble imaginations leaned have 
gone, it is true, but in their places have come concep- 
tions so large and stimulating that they urge the imag- 
ination to more daring flights. Faun, satyr and dryad 
have fursaken the woods which they once made popu- 
lous, but a thought of the oneness of forest and sea and 
star makes the same woods far more fruitful to the im- 
agination strong enough to rest upon the new thought 
and be upborne by it. Mr. Stedman holds the past in 
reverent remembrance, but the light which comes from 
his thought is from the dawning, not the fading day. 
Scientific teaching has purified his imagination, while 
it has given it ampler range by disclosing the deeper 
and larger relationships of nature and life. 

The brief limits of an article devoted especially 
to the discovery of the creative qualities of Mr. 
Stedman’s work forbid the discussion of its techni- 
cal excellences; it is enough to say that they are of 
a character quite as rare as his genius. A masculine 
earnestness and iniensity separates his writing widely 
from the studied and artificial style of much contem- 
poraneous criticism. No weak cosmopolitanism has 
exhausted those vigorous and distinctively American 
convictions in which lies the secre: of his power and 
out of which alone the enduring literature of the future 
must draw its life. 

The radical defect in Matthew Arnold’s position has 
been indicated ; Mr. Lowell has written some valuable 
and charming criticism, but it is largely discursive and 
fails to put the reader in complete mastery of the sub- 
ject; Mr. Henry James, Jr., has refined his natural 
gifts to the point of obliterating all traces of the race 
from which he springs, aud hus become little more 
than a style and a ;oint of view; Mr. Stedman, among 
his compeers in the English writing world, stands 
easily first in the original force which penetrates, en- 
larges and intensifies his convictions, in the breadth and 
thoroughness which characterize all his judgments, 
and in the range and delicacy of his art. 








THE OLD PALACE KEEPER. 
By CoNsTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


N May, 1878, my niece Lucy andI were in Florence, 
We had been there, energetic, industrious, and 
solemnly conscientious, through three long months of 
sight-seeing, and were now taking our ease. I think 
the first three months in Florence or Rome is like learn- 
ing the alphabet; it is some time before one can read. 
We were now beginning to read. But May in Italy means 
American summer, and we were not as energetic as we 
had been; we were, however, visiting the palaces in a 
leisurely way, a way that was mixed with much driving 
out towards the violet mountains, buying the wonder- 
ful flowers, and even reading novels. Nonovel had we 
read during those first solemn three months; we had 
subsisted upon the solid food of Hare, Horner and 
Crowe, with a foundation of Vasari and Ruskin, and a 
superstructure of the Hawthornes and the Brownings. 
We were now shading off with ‘‘Romola” and Henry 
James. 

One morning, old Catarin1, who dusted our apart- 
ments daily after the amiable and inefficient Italian 
manner, asked if we had seen the Palazzo Accolti, in 
the Via Lorenzini; there were wonderful art-treasures 
there. As both Lucy and I had studied Italian, we 
talked to the servants and to the shop people in their 
own language in preference to the parti-colored French 
which, in Italy, is held sacred to the English and 
Americans. At Catarina’s speech, the young serving 
man who was in the next room (she did not know it) 
laughed ; and then, appearing with deep respect and 
apologies at the door, explained that there was nothing 
in that old palace for the illustrious ladies to see ; noth- 
ing at all. It was but a delusion of old Catarina’s, 
who had lived there when a girl, and who could never 
—with the permission of their nobleness—remember 
the flight of time. Treasures were there, without 
doubt, once ; but they had all been sold. The whole 
world knew this save Catarina alone. The old woman 
had shrunk at the sound of his voice and would say no 
more. But the next time I found her alone I ques- 
tioned her, and, at length, won from her the belief that 
the art-treasures of the old palace were not sold, but 
still in their places in the dark closed rooms above. 
She knew that the ground floor was turned into shops ; 
but old Marco, the keeper, still lived above, and why 
should he live there if there were no treasures? Why 
should there still be a keeper if there was nothing to 





old Marchese lived. At his death, no doubt ‘the 
wicked nephew,” who had already sold all that he 
could, would sell that also; but the old Marchese still 
lived. 

‘“‘ There ?” I asked. 

Oh, no; with the permission of their excellence, the 
old Marchese had been stricken by God, in his mind, 
forty years before, and was with those who cared for 
such unfortunate ones. The wicked nephew said that 
God had certainly forgotten him, since he was now 
nearly ninety years old; but, plainly, it was that the 
good Lord was in no haste to give to that wicked one 
what he so much coveted. If their illustriousness 
would condescend to go to the old palace, Catarina felt 
sure that treasures were still to be seen. 

Their illustriousness condescended; at least con- 
descended to try. ‘‘It will bea comfort to see some- 
thing not in the guide-books,” said Lucy, who, having 
learned all that those useful publications had to tell, 
now ungratefully despised them. So one morning we 
drove into the narrow Via Lorenzini in search of the 
old palace, and finally found it, an old, grim, lofty 
stone building, like many another in Florence; its 
ground floor was now occupied by small shops, and all 
the shutters were closed above. The great doors of 
the entrance were locked, and looked as though they 
had not been opened for a century; there was no bell. 
We gazed upward in perplexity. But the whole neigh- 
borhood was, as the French say, assisting, and we saw 
that we had only to make inquiries; so, selecting a 
vendor of lamps, who occupied the largest shop, we 
said that we wished to enter the palace, and asked for 
old Marco. This was evidently a surprising demand; 
but the vendor of lamps would go in search of old 
Marco, with all speed, if their highnesses would 
graciously wait. Their highnesses waited, therefore, 
Ihope graciously ; and business was suspended for the 
morning in the Via Lorenzini. At last the vendor of 
lamps returned, and ‘‘ with desperation.” Old Marco, 
who was of an ‘‘ obstinacy most incredible,” refused to 
believe that illustrious ones were waiting, but required 
that they should come within his own courtyard where 
he could see them, before he would descend and unbar 
the door. This obstinacy made the vendor of lamps 
desire to live no longer, such was his shame in the 
presence of their nobilities. But their nohilities alight- 
ed and followed him through his shop into the court- 
yard, where, looking up, they saw a dim face behind 
the glass gazing down from one of the upper windows; 
it disappeared, and presently a lower door opened and 
an old man looked out. The vendor of lamps flew at 
him with a torrent of Italian. Butold Marco, holding 
the door open but a little way, admitted first Lucy, 
then myself, and then closed it in the face of the 
vendor and pushed the great bolt ; the massive portal 
was so thick that we could not hear the torrent of 
vowels which was no doubt surging against the outer 
surface. 

We found ourselves in a vaulted hall, and, in spite of 
the summer heat, the dusky air was here so cool that 
I felt myself slightly shivering. In a dull, lifeless 
voice, the old keeper was asking our pleasure. I ex- 
plained. A light came suddenly into his eyes under 
their heavy, creased, wrinkled lids, he straightened 
himself, and even his voice changed and grew strong. 
Yes, the art-treasures were all there ; their excellence 
should see them if they would have the affability to 
follow. They had the affability, but not the breath. 
The keeper, old as he was, went up the broad stone 
stairway so rapidly that excellence was left behind and 
obliged to come more slowly. The old palace was 
built after the usual Florentine fashion. Below had 
been the servants’ offices ; next came a comparatively 
low half-story ; and then, above, began the stretch of 
vast apartments with lofty ceilings and marble floors, 
which, whether furnished or unfurnished, are so unlike 
the American idea of a home. The Florentine idea 


: was coolness, and dusky open space; the richness, if 


there was any, came from the old pictures on the walls, 

the statue in the niche, and the wide-mouthed jars 

filled with flowers, on the floor, and not from what we 

call ‘‘furniture.” But here there was nothing, not 

even the jars ; the walls and floors of the stately rooms 

were bare as we followed the keeper through one after 

the other. We followed him ; but could never reach 

him. He kept always in advance. His manner, too, 

was peculiar ; as he entered each room he waved his 

hand slowly, first to the right, then to the left, as if to- 
eall our attention tosomething. But there was noth- 

ing to be seen. We constantly expected to come upon 

an old shadowed picture, but the walls remained quite 

bare. At the end of the long suite he went into the 

hall and began ascending a second stately stairway, 

leading to the upper story. ‘‘ Shall we follow?” said 

Lucy. 

‘Perhaps there 7s something above,” I answered. 
But we found only another procession of rooms like 
those below, equally large, dusky and lofty, and equal- 
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ly bare. The keeper was still in advance, waving his 
hand in the same slow way. 

Lucy ran after him. ‘‘ But the pictures?” she said, 
in Italian; ‘‘ where are they?” 

‘¢ Does their graciousness not observe them?” They 
are everywhere,” he gravely answered. 

Lucy came back to me startled. ‘‘ Shall we go any 
farther?’”’ she whispered 

“Oh, yes,” I said. ‘‘ Even if his mind is somewhat 
weakened, as it seems to be, he is probably quite harm- 
less. There still may be something; and I confess I 
am curious.” 

When we had at last gone through all these rooms 
the keeper turned down a corridor leading around the 
court; from it opened smaller rooms, all empty. At 
the end of the corridor he unlocked a door and stood 
waiting. 

‘* This,” he said, ‘‘is the family chapel. Here, as 
their illustriousness will observe, is our only fresco; 
our others are all paintings in oil.” 

The chapel was small, the smallest room we had 
seen; it was of peculiar shape, the rounding arch of 
the ceiling beginning not at the top of the walls but at 
the floor. It was quite bare, save for a small stone 
altar; and, as the colored glass of the window above 
had been replaced by coarse white panes, a flood of 
clear golden light came in, very different from the 
sombre gloom below. 

‘Oh, how lovely!” cried Lucy, forgetting all about 
the old keeper’s singularities in a sudden outburst of 
enthusiasm. And as soon asI had put on my glasses 
I echoed her cry. For there, on the back wall which 
faced the altar, there gleamed out an angel so beautiful 
that it seemed to me then, as in recollection it seems 
to me now, the most heavenly vision upon which my 
earthly eyes have rested. The figure was boldly 
painted, not quite the size of life; it was not flying, 
but seemed to have just ceased its flight. Its arms 
were full of the Florentine lilies—our own flower de 
luce—and upon its face and in its loyely eyes, which 
looked at us, there shone the smile which gave, proba- 
bly, the mysterious charm. For it was a smile not of 
earth, a smile like that which we dream will greet us 
when, standing alone on the threshold of the next 
world, we; see coming to meet us those we have loved 
best here, those whose absence has made life, inward- 
ly, but a remembrance. The angel was alone; the 
edges of its white robe, of the glory around its 
head and of the lily branches it bore, were indistinct, 
merged in the old whitewash with which all the re- 
mainder of the wall was covered; it leaned towards us 
out of this blankness, like the star seen through the 
single rift in a dull gray cloud. 

‘“*T must come here every day and sketch it,’ said 
Lucy; ‘or, at least, try to; and, like Fra Angelico, I 
shall work upon my knees. It is the most heavenly 
face I have ever seen.” 

I asked the old keeper, who had seated himself on 
the step of the altar with an uninterested air, when the 
whitewash was removed from this figure, and whether 
it was supposed there were other figures still buried 
beneath. 

He replied that the old Marchese had discovered the 
angel, and that it was by his order that the whitewash 
had been removed. But God had afflicted him almost 
on the very day of the completion of the labor, forty 
years before; and all had since remained as he had 
left it. 

‘* But if there are other figures underneath as beauti- 
ful as this,’’ I began, ‘‘ I should think that the nephew 
might—” but here I stopped, alarmed. The word 
‘* nephew ” seemed to have turned the old man intoa 
living statue of hate. He did not move, but his eyes 
grew so coldly fierce that they glittered. ‘Cursed, 
cursed be he!’’ he cried, and his voice rang through the 
chapel and corridor, and, passing down the stairs, 
seemed to echo through all the empty house. Then he 
rose, waved us out, relocked the door, and, without 
pause, conducted us down to the outer door. 

We were obliged to go. But we came again, and 
many times; and at length succeeded in forming a sort 
of friendship with the old man: we did this for the 
sake of the angel, whose face Lucy was ardently trying 
to win from heaven down upon her earthly paper—so 
far, trying in vain. But no matter how often we came, 
we were always obliged to go first through all the 
great dusky rooms below before he would take us to 
the chapel; this was a routine inevitable. 

One day, while Lucy was at work, I asked him ‘if he 
could describe to me the pictures on the empty walls 
below, of course not to him calling them ‘‘ empty.” 

** Most certainly,” he replied ; and we went down to- 
gether. Then began a_singular scene. From wall to 
wall, from room to room we went, while, with no 
knowledge of art and no enthusiasm, he yet described 
each detail of every picture and its frame with a clear 
exactness which I felt to be minutely accurate. He 
pointed out this tint and that fold, this atmosphere and 
that interior; he described the portraits of a stern old 





Accolti in armor, and another, a child, a dimpled baby 
in a stiff little satin gown, so that I actually seemed to 
see them. In truth I did see them all with my mind’s 
eye, and see them now. Up the broad stairway we 
went and through the second story; and it seemed as 
if a company of softly-sliding unseen ghosts were with 
us and whisperingly following us. It was the most 
weird two hours I ever spent. 

I became quite curious about the old man; I won- 
dered what he ate, and where he slept, and if he had 
any friends who came to seehim. The vendor of lamps 
could satisfy me upon two of these points. Go to 
market—old Marco? Oh, no; he never left the palazzo, 
night or day. His few and small provisions, the same 
through years, were brought and left at the inner 
courtyard door. If, in the mean time, old Marco did 
not descend, and cats appeared, was he, Raffaello, vend- 
or of lamps, to be held in fault? Manifestly not; and 
none but hardened souls would assert it, since the 
honesty of all his (Raffaello’s) family was most clearly 
established in all the quarter. Friends? No, old Marco 
had no friends. He had a son living beside the straw- 
market; but, what would you! when there was such a 
disposition as Marco’s, none could abide it, not even a 
son—always with the nobilities’ permission. 

Once I did see the old man’s abode. He had taken 
me up 4 little narrow concealed stairway, because I 
had asked if there were any rooms above; there, under 
the great cornice which cast a shadow over half the 
street below, there were some small chambers, and in 
the smallest of these, a mere cell, there was a narrow 
pallet-bed and achair. But from the narrow window 
opened a magnificent view. All Florence lay beneath : 
the Duomo, Giotto’s lovely campanile, the flower-stem 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, and, all around, the vio- 
let mountains, and the beautiful valley of the Arno 
going westward to the sea. 

‘Is this your room, Marco?” I said. 
magnificent view !” 

‘*T am near-sighted,”’ replied the old man carelessly ; 
‘*T cannot see the view.” 

One day he looked so feeble and ill that I was trou- 
bled. ‘* He will die here some day, all alone, and no 
one will know it,” I said to Lucy. ‘ Let us try, on 
the way home, to find that son.” So our driver took 
us through the straw-market, and after some search 
we found our man. He was a maker, or rather a mend- 
er, of umbrellas, and at work in his little shop when 
our carriage paused at his door; literally at his door 
because there was no sidewalk, and we sat in our car- 
riage and talked to him easily on his bench within. 
He was a small, thin man of fifty, with bent shoulders 
and a patient face. Yes, old Marco was his father; but 
he seldom saw him. He found it necessary—with their 
permission—to keep steadily at work here at his bench. 

‘*Say rather that thou dost not see him because he 
will not see thee,” said his wife, who was behind in 
the shadow with several children around her. ‘ Will 
the most noble ladies believe it?” she continued, rising 
and coming forward, unable to keep silence. ‘ Old 
Marco will not leave the palace, and has never there- 
fore even seen the little ones, lest they should injure— 
the innocents !—his pictures there! His pictures, said 
I? And all the world knows that there are no pictures! 
Ah, it is of a stubbornness !”’ 

‘* My father is old; he has his fancies. But he gives 
us always the half, and more, of the little he has,” be- 
gan the man’s mild voice. 

‘*Say rather that he is mad,” interrupted the woman 
indignantly. ‘‘ What is the money—I ask their noble- 
ness—to a natural love for his own grandchildren?” 
Aud, snatching up the baby who was crawling across 
the floor, and calling the others, she disappeared, her 
motherly ebullition no doubt for the moment quite sin- 
cere in spite of the preciousness of the money. 

Left alone, the umbrella mender looked at us apolo- 
getically, in a mild silence. I began to explain my 
fears about the solitary old man. ‘ Do you never see 
him?” I asked. 

‘*“Twice each year, on Christmas day and St. John 
Baptist, I go there,” he answered. ‘It is then that he 
gives me the money.” 

‘« Have you tried to see him at other times?” 

“Yes; but he only looks out ana shakes his head. 
Their nobleness has perhaps observed that my father 
is at times somewhat obstinate.” 

So spoke the son, his thin, hard-worked hands folded 
on the old green umbrella upon which he had been at 
work; something in his face which seemed to tell me 
of years of patience with that father, made me rather 
ashamed of my unasked interference. So, leaving 
some coins for the children, I drove away, suggesting, 
however, that he should try to see old Marco soon. 
He promised, patiently; and went {on with his green 
umbrella. 

The days passed by; and we spent now all our 
mornings with the angel. I too was attempting to 
sketch the beautiful face, and not succeeding. Occa- 
sionally Marco came in, and walked to and fro fora 
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few moments; he paid little attention to us, and was 
not interested in our attempts. The fees which we 
gave him he received, but with indifference and with- 
out thanks. 

*““Do you not think the angel beautiful?” I asked 
one day. 

‘*Oh, yes,” he answered quietly, ‘*‘ but we have many 
others that are beautiful also.” 

Another time I said, ‘‘ What do you do all day?” 

‘* There is much to do,” he answered—‘‘ much. The 
dust must be kept from all the frames, and there must 
be no dampness. The flies must be destroyed also. 
Tbere is much to do.” 

When my brother came back at last from his pilgrim- 
age, we related our story, and took him to see our 
angel. He admired it as much as we did; but, man- 
like, he brushed away all our fine-spun fancies that it 
could not, would not be copied, that it was too beauti- 
ful to possess, but must fade back into the heaven from 
whence it came, remembered but unpictured, like a 
vision in a dream. 

He announced his intention of searching out Signor 
Accolti. 

“Po you mean the wicked nephew?’ I said. For 
Lucy and I always called him by that name. 

‘‘T shall be hardly likely to inquire for him by that 
title at the door,” said Edward, smiling. 

The ‘* wicked nephew ” turned out, on acquaintance, 
to be a fat, affable, middle-aged Italian, with dimpled 
white hands and a taste for vegetable-gardening. The 
frescoes in the little chapel were painted, he said, some 
time in the sixteenth century, by a young artist, 
an obscure person, patronized by one of his ancestors, 
who had a taste for discovering geniuses, which, how- 
ever, generally led to nothing. This artist, whoever 
he was, died young, the chapel being his only extended 
work. Of course the frescoes, having no name at- 
attached, were worthless. They were subsequently 
whitewashed over, and so remained until about forty 
years ago, when his uncle had the fancy to have them 
uncovered ; but only a little was done when his sad 
malady seized him. Ah, there wasa fate! To be mind- 
less while the body lived on! Poor old man! He (‘*the 
wicked nephew ”’) had often wept over him. 

Photographed? Yes, certainly ; that is, if old Marco 
would allowit? (Here the nephew laughed heartily.) 
If he would not allow it, we might as well attempt to 
take a fortified tower. 

As we were not rich enough to buy chapels, or the 
walls of chapels, we decided to have, if possible, our 
angel photographed, although it seemed in a certain 

ense like desecration. But when we proposed it to 
Marco he went into one of his cold, fierce rages, and 
said it should not be, and that he would not admit the 
photographer. He was as good as his word, and al- 
though we brought the man there three times, and 
exhausted ourselves with entreaty and bribes, he re- 
fused 10 open the door and we remained outside, in 
company with nearly all the inhabitants of the Via 
Lorenzini, assembled to see the siege. 

The summer heat was increasing, and Switzerland 
was awaiting us ; but we longed for our angel. At last 
Lucy and I thought of another plan. We took with 
us to the old palace a copyist, an English girl whohad 
a peculiar skill in catching the most delicate shades of 
expression. We introduced her, somewhat deceitfully, 
as ‘“‘a friend,” and then, while she was at work, we 
took turns in asking old Marco to “explain the pic- 
tures’ to us in the somber rooms below. This he was 
always ready to do ; and the ruse succeeded admira- 
bly until one day when he stole up stairs without let- 
ting us know, and, coming stealthily in behind the 
English girl, looked at her work over her shoulder, 
and then, suddenly stretching out his hand, seized it 
and dashed it to the ground. Her frightened cry 
brought us to.the scene, where we found her half faint- 
ing with terror, and Marco stamping on the copy. 

‘““But we copied it too, Marco,” I said, trying to 
soothe him. 

““You tried,” said the old man with a withering 
scorn, for the first time using the second person in 
addressing us. ‘‘ But no one would ever have known 
your copies !” 

My brother was not with us that day, and we 
three women had to go; he would not allow us to stay 
longer. And I think, on the whole, we were rather 
glad to reach the street again. But the next morning 
we went back, reinforced by Edward and an abundance 
of gifts; even the English girl was fascinated by our 
angel. 

Old Marco admitted us. He was no longer angry; 
there was a look of indifference on his face which made 
us hope that he had forgotten it all. But, through the 
whole of both the long vistas of empty rooms he made 
us go, while he gave again his minute description of 
all the vanished paintings, a description which was 
never varied by so much as anewcomma. Wedid not 
dare to interrupt him lest it should rouse his wrath 
again; and so we held our peace and went through the 
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ordeal as graciously as we could. At last it was over; 
of his own accord he pointed down the corridor. 

** The door is open,” he said. 

‘He was not going with us then,” we mutely sig- 
naled to each other. ‘‘ Better and better.” And we 
went on. 

But—alas! alas! when we reached the chapel our 
beautiful angel was gone. Only a gaping blank re- 
mained where her loveliness had been. 

We exclaimed and deplored; we were angry. 

Lucy sat down on the step of the altar and cried. 
I think my own eyes were a little wet too; for it was 
like the death of an old friend. 

We heard a step coming down the corridor. 
Marco appeared at the door. 

** You will not rob the Marchese now /” he said with 
his cold smile. 


Old 


The ‘** wicked nephew ” only laughed when he heard 
it, and turned to his vegetables again. ‘‘ Truly,” he 
said, ‘‘ old Marco is a delightful old original! One could 
never tell what he would do next.” 


The 10th of May, 1880. I arrived in Florence last 
evening, and I have just come from the Palazzo Ac- 
colti. It has been turned into a middle-class lodging or 
rather apartment house, and every room was full, even 
old Marco’s cell. Partitions had been put up inthe 
large drawing-rooms; the chapel was a kitchen. I in- 
quired for old Marco; he had died the year before. 
His son, coming on St. John’s day as usual, had found 
the door unlocked and his father lying on his pallet- 
bed, which he had brought down into the large hall, 
in order, he said, ‘‘the better to guard the pictures.” 
He seemed to suffer no pain; but, with his son sitting 
by his side, he had passed away at midnight, quiet and 
conscious, but silent to the last. 

I turned away ; but the vendor of lamps, whose shop 
was now farther down the street, had recognized me, 
and came forward, eager to finish the tale. The old 
Marchese had died only a month before the death of 
the keeper; and he, Raffaello, vendor of lamps, con- 
sidered that the one event caused the other. What 
would you! The Palazzo was to be sold; had not the 
sale already been proclaimed? Could old Marco live 
elsewhere? Could his feet learn how to walk in other 
rooms, or his eyes to see in other air? Manifestly not, 
as their excellence must see. There had been a 
funeral—yes, a worthy one; Marco’s son was a pious 
and patient soul. But old Marco himself —ah! there 
Was a madness! But, if their excelleuce was in haste, 
he most humbly effaced himself; and, with all good 
wishes and blessings, gave to their excellence good 
day. 








Inquiring Friends, 


—Could you inform me, eitber through the medium of The 
Christiao Union or by note, if there are any classes estab- 
lished in the city in which instruction is given in tne mechan- 
ical arts at smail expense to the pupil? [ wish particularly 
to acquire a knowledge of the rudimentary principles of 
cabinet-making, with the view of taking it up now and then 
as a pastime, My business will vot permit me to learn the 
trade in the ordinary way. I have understood that there are 
certain books devoted to this subject which give valuable 
aid. If this be so, can you state which is most serviceable? 
I noticed your reply to “Inquirer” about “wood engravi.g,”’ 
and thought perbaps my application might fail in about 
same line I am a regular subscriber to The Christian U:ion. 
Hoping you will be able to give information sought for, I 
am, Yours truly, G. 0. 8. 

BROOKLYN. 

The only school for cabinet and wood carving work with 
which we are acquainted is the Cincinnati Art School, 
Bepjamin Pittman. There is no school for cabinet-making 
proper. Proficiency requires clay modeling; this may be 
learned at Cooper Union. Better arrange with some good 
worker and carver for tuition, perhaps forming a class 
with others. The trade magazines are better sources of 
practical information than books. See ‘Carpentry and 
Building,” David Williams & Co., 83 Reade street, num- 
bers for January, May, August, 1879, and September, 
1880; “American Furniture Gazette,” F. B. Deberard, 
Chicago, Ill.; ‘‘ Builder and Wood-Worker,” 176 Broad- 
way, New York. For books: ‘* Modeling in Clay,” A. 8 
Vago, Robt. Clark & Co., Cincinnati, O.; ‘‘ Bermose’s 
Manual of Wood Carving,” and ** The Art of Wood Carv- 
ing,’ G. A. Rogers, of D. Van Nostrand & Co., 23 Murray 





» street, City. 


—If it will not be out of place in your department ot In- 
quiring Friends, please explain the meaning and origin of 
the exciama'ion * Tiger !’’ as beard so frequently just now in 
the “tbr: e cheers and a tiger ’’.of political meetings. 

BROOKLYN. H. H. M. 

In 1822 the Boston Light Infantry visited Salem, and 
while encamped in Washington Square indulged in some 
camp sports. Said one to another who had become a little 
too rough, ‘‘Oh, you tiger!” Immediately it became a 
catch-word. On the way home a comical genius in the 
corps sang it toa Scotch air. The word “tiger” induced 
them to imitate the actions and *‘ grow!” of the unimal, 
and the latter became a superlative at the end of any de- 
monstration or cheering. Upon their visit to New York 
(which, by the way, was the first instance of visiting 





among regiments, between States, 1826) their three cheers 
and a ‘‘tiger’’ took the city by storm, and has been popu- 
lar ever since. 


—Please publish in your paper some subjects for debates for 
beginners. 

DANVILLE, La. 

Coeducation of the sexes. 

Compulscry education. 

Does the age demand scientific or classical education? 

Should young men who mean to enter business life take 
a college course? 

Should the love of mystery, or fairy tales, be encouraged 
in children? 

Should suffrage have a property or educational basis? 

Should religious institutions receive State aid? 

Is nude art essential as an educator? 

Is this an infidel age? 

Should the Indians be made citizens? 

In politics, which are the more important, men or prin- 
ciples? 

Should the clergy refrain from politics? 

Should the Government control the railroads? 

Co-operative stores. 

Trade unions. 

Free trade or protection. 

Chinese emigration: should it be restricted? 

Are strikes ever justifiable? 

Is war ever justifiable? 

Is English occupation in India or Afghanistan right? 

Is moderation better than total abstinence? 


—(1) Can you tell me where may be found the story of Dr. 
Busby ? There was a game of cards, thirty years ago, founded 
on tnis story. 

(2) Who was the author of an English book for children— 
now, I suppose, out of print—entitk d * Life and Adventures 
ofa Fly’? U. L.S. B. 

Richard Busby, the most renowned of English school- 
masters, born at Suiton, Northamptonshire, September 
22d, 1780; educated at Westminst«r and Oxford; buried in 
Westminster. The type of pedagogues in learning, in- 
dustry and severe treatment of bis scholars. Has the 
reputation of having ‘‘ bred up the greatest number of 
learned scholars that ever adorned any age or nation.” 
Published several works, chiefly for schools. 

The ‘* Life and Adventures of a Fly”’ is not mentioned in 
any accessible catalogue of either English or American 
publications. Can any of our readers give the autbor’s 
name ? 


—Some little time ago I read in The Christian Union that 
ex-Governor Newell was appointed Governor of Washington 
territory, and tbat ten families hag left Brooklyn to go there. 
| have heard since that Governor Newell would get pussage 
for $50 for any one tbat wanted to go there and join a colony- 
Can you teil me anything about it? E. B. M. 

East ORANGE, N. J. 

“The Brooklyn Co-operative Colonization Society” 
meets on the first and third Wednesday evenires of euch 
month at 12 Hoyt Street, Brookiyn. Its president, P. H. 
Vander Weyde, M. D., may be addressed at 236 Duffield 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. V. is editor of the ** Practi- 
cal American,” 34 Park Row, Cisy, and refers to Peter 
Cooper, Mayor Cooper and Judge Daly. 


—1) Can you aid me in selecting a French history pre par- 
atory to Carlyie’s “French Revolution,” which I bave? 
(2) Is ic true toat John 8. C. Abbott was employed by Napo- 
jeon IIL. to write up Napoleon I1.? (3) What is the best bis- 
tory of our country fur * Coionial Days’’? READER. 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 10, 1880. 

(1) Van Laun’s ** Revolutionary Epoch,”’ two vols., or 
Taine’s “Ancient Régime.” (2) No. Mr. Abbott was a 
thoroughly honest writer, and in his statements of facts 
trustworthy, though his coloring and interpretation was 
that of an advocate rather than of a judge. (3) Either 
Bancroft, Hildreth or Bryant for a voluminous history. 


—I want to learn some method of short-band writing that 
will be of practical vaiue to me in taking report of_lectures, 
sermons, etc., poli ical speec.es and the like. What method 
is best and where can I get a treatise upon it? A. H.W. 

LEOMINSTER, Mass. 

James E. Munson’s system (154 Nassau Street, New 
York) is considered the easiest. Andrew J. Graham’s 
(744 Broadway, New York) is more difficult, but the best. 
These and Pittman’s system may be purchased from Fowler 
& Wells, New York City. 


—As one of your Rocky Mountain subscribers, let me an- 
swer * Subscriber’s ’’ question in The Christian Union of 
the 6th inst. 

Queation.—“* Will you inform me through The Cbris'ian 
Union whether there are roadsin the Rocky Mountains where 
one could drive a wagon; if so,in what part of tne moun- 
tains are they?” 

Answer.—Oh, yes; several, and in several places, Wagon 
roads are always found where railroadsrun. One railroad 
runs up the celebrated Clear Creek Canon, folding back 
and forward upon itself like a gigantic letter Salong the 
mountain side, and up to Georgetown, Central and Black- 
hawk, 8,500 feet above New York. Railroads climb the 
mountains to the mountain city of Leadville, two miles 
above sea level. Wagon roads? Ob yes, every where. 

All over the Rocky Mountains in Colorado are scattered 
rich mines, from which heavy freights are hauled and sup- 
plies taken back. Must not these require good *‘ wagon 
roads’? If ‘‘ Subscriber” will mention any place in the 
Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, I think a good road to that 
place can be shown him. Let him come and see, but if be 
can't do that, let him go to the office of the “‘ Mining Rec- 
ord” and get Frank Fossict’s book on Colorado. 

Yours, etc., 8. A. Girrin. 


—If your correspondent who asks, under the head of In- 
quiring Friends, about wagon-roads in the Rocky Mountains 





will write to J. A. Blake, Editor *‘ Mining Review,” Den- 
ver, Col., and inclose twenty-five cents with postage, and 
request him to send him his map of Colorado, he will, when 
he receives it, find all wagon-roads as well as railroads laid 
down on the map. I might say, in this connection, that 
there are wagon-roads through nearly all the explored 
portions of Colorado. Yours truly, J. D. E. 
COUNCIL BLUFFs, Iowa. 


Religions Fetus. 


The ‘Scotch Sermons” continue to be the subject of 
earnest discussion among the Presbyterians. Ata recent 
meeting of the Glasgow Presbytery Mr. McLeod, one of the 
younger men in the State Church, led off with a motion 
that further consideration of the subject be delayed, and 
a committee appointed to confer witb Mr. MacFarlan as to 
the difficulties felt by his brethren in regard to the ser- 
mons. He thought it the duty of the Presbytery to ex- 
haust the respousibility that attached to them in relation 
to brotherhood in so far as that cuuld be done without an- 
ticipating one moment earlier than was strictly necessary 
their possible responsibility as judges in the case. Dr, 
Elder Cumming gave an uncompromising support to Dr. 
Jameson's motion denouncing Mr. McFarlan’s sermons in 
strong terms. He held that they contained a deniai of 
twelve leading doctrines of their faith. A motion still 
more adverse to Mr. McFarlan than Dr. Jameson’s was 
propoxed by Mr. Leiper, and another by Mr. Stewart, 
condemving his sermons as bighly obj-ctionable, but, in 
view of the uncertainty of a prosecution, simply instruct- 
ing the Moderator to admonish Mr. McFarlan with all due 
solemnity. Mr. Stewart raised a little storm by declaring 
that he neither believed nor taught the Con‘ession of 
Faith in itsentirety. A motion was proposed enjoining 
on Mr. McFarlan, among other things, to use all diligence 
to buy up the obnoxious book. Mr. W. W. Tullock, son 
of the St. Andrew’s Principal, said he hae known Mr. 
McFarlan from a child, and no more simple, earnest 
and devout soul was to be found within the bounds’ of 
the Presbytery. Mr. Tullock was the most pronounced of 
the speakers iu favor of Mr. McFarlan, though he ac- 
knowledged the bo8k of sermons to be most unwise, inju- 
dicious and unsatisfactory, and based his support of Mr. 
Robertscn’s mction on bis anxiety for the peace of the 
church. Before the Presbytery rose Dr. Jameson read a 
letter he had received from Mr. McFarlan claiming that 
his views on one point had been misrepresented by him. 
The Doctor regretted that he was unable to retr ct any- 
thing, as the explauation bad not satistied him. Dr, Don- 
ald Macleod ascribed the origin of the agitation against 
the sermons to a member of the Free Church, and asserted 
that more than one distinguished writer in the volume 
was in total ignorance of the other sermons with which 
theirs were to be combined. A reply by Dr. Jameson 
was read, in his absence through illness. He reiterated 
his conviction that Mr. McFarlans diseourses were un- 
scriptural, and contrary to the principles of the Church of 
Scotland. The Presbytery, then divided on Dr. Jameson's 
motion and the four amendments to it. All the latter 
were in turn rejected, Dr. Jameson’s motion being victori- 
ous at the last over Mr. Macleod’s amendment by 25 to 21. 
Dissents and complaints were then taken by a large por- 
tion of the minority to the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, the 
effect of which is to “sist procedure,’’ as no cemmuittee 
can be appointed till these are disposed of. The Synod 
does not meet till April, and the vase will, in all likeli- 
hood, find itself in the following month on the rolls of the 
General Assembly. a . 











Thanksgiving Day.—The President bas issued the follow- 
ing proclamation : 

A PROCLAMATION. 

At no period in their bistory since the United States be- 
came a nation bas this people bad so abundant and so uni- 
versal reasons for joy and gratitude at the favor of Aimignty 
God, or been subject “o so profound an obligation to give 
thanks for bis loviog kindness, and numbiy to implore bis 
continued care and protection. 

Health, wealth and prosperity throughout all our borders; 
peace, honor and friendsbip witb all the world: firm and 
faithful adherence by tbe great body of our population to 
the principles of tinberty and justice which nave made our 
greatness as a nation, and to the wise institutions and strong 
frame of govermmeat and society which will perpetuate it— 
for al) these let the thanks of a bappy and united people, as 
with one voice, ascend in devout homage to tLe Givcr of all 
good. 

1 therefore recommend that on Thursday, the 25th day of 
November next, the people meet in their respective places 
ot worship to make their acknowledgments to Almigbty God 
for his bounties and his proceciion, and to offer to him 
pray rs for their continuance. 

In witness whereof I bave hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United states 1o be affixed. 

Done at the City of Wasnington, this Ist day of November, 
io the year of our Lord one thousand +ignt bupard and 
eighty, and of the independence of the United 8 ates the 
one bundred and filth. 

By the President, 

WILLIAM M. EvaktTs, Secretary of State. 


R. B. HAYES. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Woman's National 
Christian Temperance Union, which held its session in 
Boston last week, was a representative gathering. Over 
125 delegates, representing the local unions of twenty- 
eight States, were present, besides muliitudes of active 
temperance workers from all paris of the Union. The 
meetings lasted from Wednesday morning, Oct. 27th, to 
Saturday night, Oct. 30ib, and on Sunday, 31st, many of the 
pulpits in the city and surrounding places were filled by 
the lady speakers from abroad. The business of the Con- 
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vention, owing to the multitudinous lines of work which 
have opened out to the workers of this organization, was 
verv heavy, and was conducted with notable order and 
despatch. The reports of standing committees were given 
in brief, printedcopies being distributed to delegates im- 
mediately afterwards, Three sessions a day were held in 
the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, which, especially in 
the afternoon and evening. was generally filled to overflow- 
ing, over two thousand being present on the opening night, 
when Mrs. Livermore delivered an address of welcome 
from the Massachusetts Union, of which she is President, 
to which Mrs. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, responded in blank 
verse, after which the Rev. Dr. Gordon, pastor of the 
church, welcomed the Convention to Boston and its his- 
torical associations, Miss F. E. Willard giving a graceful 
response. Miss Frances E Willard presided with dignity 
and ability. Her opening address to the delegates was full 
of matter of congratulation concerning the year’s work, 
as was also the full and carefully written report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary T. Burt. Asa whole, 
the Convention was most sugg¢stive of the future of 
womanhood, thoughtful, dignified, enthusiastic, marked 
by sorrow, chastened by care, refined and purified by re- 
ligion, glowing with enthusiasm for the Master and his 
work. The faces gathered in that church told not so much 
of the ‘“‘ coming woman,” as that the ‘‘ fourth estate” in 
the body politic has come already. 








The New York State Branch of the Woman's Board of 
Missions held its fifth anniversary at Poughkeepsie, in con- 
nection with the Genera] Corgregational Association, on the 
forenoons of Oct. 20th and 21st. It wasa snirited meeting, 
presided over bv Mrs. J. E Bradley, of Albany. Papers 
were read by Mrs Mott and Mrs. Sneulding, of Pough- 
keepsie, and Mrs. M. J. Marcellus, of Fairport. Addresses 
were made bv Miss Abbie Child from the Woman's Board 
in Boston, Mrs. Mellen. a returned missionary from 
Africa. and Miss Payson, of Foo Chow, China. Mrs, Dud- 
ley. of Poughkeepsie, welcomed the Branch very warmly, 
and Mrs. Bradley responded admirably. The total receipts 
for the year were $3 635.76, an increase over those of last 
year of $774.27. There has been an addition of ten new 
auxiliaries and mission circles. Mrs. J. C. Holbrook de- 
clined a renomination as Secretary, though stronglv 
urged to continue, and Mrs. J. J. Hough. of Antwerp, was 
chosen in her stead. The other former officers were re- 
elected. except a change in some vice-presidents. Miss 
Child complimented the Branch, and said it was one of the 
most prosperous and efficient of all. 


The Eastern Conference of Congregational Churches in 
Michigan held its semi annual meeting with the Church in 
Armada, Oct. 26th and 27th, the Rev. Moses Smith, of 
Detroit, Moderator, and Deacon Meizell, of Port Huron, 
Scribe. An earnest practical spirit pervaded all the ses- 
sions, The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. P. A. 
C. Bradford. of New Haven. on ‘‘ The Foundations.” Then 
followed papers on such tonics as *‘ Church Social Life.” by 
the Rev. Moses Smith ; ‘ Methods of Interesting Chiliren 
in Mission Work.’’ by Mrs. M. W. Fairfield, of Romeo; 
“The Sacredness of Church Membership,” by the Rev. 
George H. Grannis. of St. Clair; ‘‘ The National Council.”’ 
by the Rev. A. H. Ross. of Port Huron: “ Autumn Work 
of the Churches,”’ by the Rev. N. D Glidden, of Rochester; 
and Communion sermon, by the Rev. Wm. Woodman- 
see. of Lexington. In the discussion following Mrs. Fair- 
fleld’s paper, the experience and suggestions of lady dele- 
gates were specially helpful. 


The American Bible Revision Committee have completed 
the revision of the English version of the New Testament, 
and transmitted the result of their Isbors to Ergland. 
The British Committee will meet in November for final 
action. and the University presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are exnected to issne the revised New Testament 
in February, 1881. The Old Testament will be published 
two or three vears after. The American revisers have 
given their time and Jabor for eight years without com- 
pensation. The necessary expenses have been provided 
for bv voluntary subscriptions. Any friend of the great 
undertaking who will contribute towards the expenses ten 
dollars or more before February next. will receive a 
memorial copy of the first University edition of the re- 
vised New Testament, handsomely bound and inscribed. 
The morey must be sent to the President (Rev. Dr. Schaff), 
or Treasurer (Mr. Andrew L. Taylor), in the Bible House, 
New York. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago. having asked of his 
Conference a supernumerary relation, without appoint- 
ment. for a vear, on account of the pending trial of his 
doctrinal opinions (which relation leaves a Methodist min- 
ister free to travel or supply other churches for a year), 
has received and accepted a call to be the pastor of “‘ The 
People’s Church” of Chicago, which has been organized 
since the trouble at Conference for'the purpose of securing 
his ministry. The first services of the new church and 
pastor were beld last Sunday in Hooley’s Theater, in the 
heart of the city and at a long distance from his former 
church, which has a new pastor and a prospect of unabated 
prosperity. The trial of Dr. Thomas is not yet set; in- 
deed, is not absolutely certain to take place. It is expect- 
ed, however, that it will soon occur. 


The New York State Home Missionary Society (Congre | 


gational) held its eighth anniversary Oct. 20th, at Pough- 
keepsie, in connection with the General Association. The 
Rev. Dr. Beard was re-elected President, the Rev. J. C. 
Holbrook, of Syracuse, Secretary. and Dr. A. H. Clapp, of 
New York, Treasurer. The only changes in the Board of 





for the Rev. J. Butler, deceased, and the Rev. E. Halley 
for the Rev. Wm. Smith, resigned. The report showed a 
considerable falling off in receipts from legacies, but an 
increase of contributions from the living. Fifty-six mis- 
sionaries have been employed the whole or part of the 
year. The outlook for the future is encouraging. 


From the Ruins of the Fires.—Missionary Stites, of the 
American Sunday-School Union, writes: ‘‘The fearful 
fires that during this year have prevailed in Southern New 
Jersey have swept over a large part of my field, destroying 
hundreds of thousands of acres among ‘the pines,’ con- 
suming the timber, putting an end to the berry- picking 
which was the great source of cash revenues to thousands, 
and burning thousands of acres of cranberry bogs, soil and 
all, also many of their homes with their contents, and a 
few of their school-houses. The people, under these great 
losses. privations and sufferings, are bearing themselves 
heroically, and the missionary is doing all he can to aid 
and cheer them; and to do this he needs all the help which 
outside friends can give.” 


The Waldensian Synod.—The Annual Synod of the 
Vaudois Church of Piedmont was recently held in the 
principal town of the valleys completely filling the largest 
church in the place. Pastor Gay preached an ordination 
sermon which was immediately followed by an ordination 
service, five young men being set apart to the ministry by 
the imposition of hands. Pastor Meille was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, and after hearing various re- 
ports the Synod was addressed by the Rev. Dr R. W. 
Stewart. of the Free Church of Scotland, and M. Bouluois, 
of the English Presbyterian Church. 





A Noon Hour in Philadelphia.—It is interesting to note 
that, notwithstanding the stir and strife of present civic 
activities. there gather in the quiet of the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Assoeiation, of Philadelphia, on 
successive Tuesday noons. about a thousand people, to lis- 
ten to expositions of the Sermon on the Mount, by the Rev. 
George Dana Boardman, of that city. Mr. Boardman 
terms his lectures Studies in the Mountain Instruction. 
They are replete with the Christian spirit, the genius and 
learning for which the speaker is noted. 


The Wycliffe Commemoration.—The five hundredth 
anniversary of the translation of the English Bible by 
John Wycliffe will be commemorated by a public meeting 
at the Academy of Music in this city on Thursday even- 
ing, December 2d, under the management of the Ameri- 
can Rible Seciety. The vrincipal address of the evening 
will be delivered bv the Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D.. and 
there is no doubt but that this will be a notable gathering 
in memory of a notable event. 


True Christian charity and courtesy are thus acknow]l- 
edged by a missionary of the American Sundav-School 
Union in Minnesota: “I organized a Sundav-schonl at 
Lake Park on Sunday P M., the 18th inst. The Eniscopal 
missionary had ar appointment there. but insisted on my 
preaching morning and evening, and he assisted me in or- 
ganizing the Sunday-school.” 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The First Reformed Church of Saugerties, in this State, 
recently celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 

—The Universalist General Convention held a session in 
Hndeor, New York, last week. a large number of clergymen 
being in attendance. 

—The Rrooklvn Methodist Onion gave a reception to the 
bishops of the Methodist Church in the Academy of Music 
on the evening of November 34. 

—Ritualiem does not prosver in New York, if the financial 
condition of St. Alban’s Church is any criterion. Tt is said 
that manv members bave withdrawn from it in consequence 
of the heavy burden of indebtedness on the parish. 

—The Rev Islay Walden. 9 graduate of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Howard University and of the New Brunswick 
Semirarv. having been licensed and ordained bv the Classis 
of New Rrunrswick. was commissioned a year avo by the 
American Missionary Assoc‘ation to return to his native 
State, North Carotira. and to find his own fleld. Striking out 
for bis native place in Randolph County. thirty miles from 
the railroad, he began preaching and teaching among bis for- 
mer fellow serva~ts. Superintendent Rov soon came along 
and assisted in organizing a Congregational Church of twenty 
members: and then, coming around again on the 24th of 
October. he helned to dedicate a new church, for which the 
A.M. A.had furnished aid, and found the membership grown 
to sixty asthe result of a revival enjoyed during the year. 
The men had vut in 333 davs of work uvon the building and 
the women 200 days in clearing, grubbing and beautifying 
the church campus. 

NEW ENGLAND. 





—At the great assembly of the Eddy family at Plymouth, 
Mass, Oct. 29th, the Rev. Z. Eddy, D.D., of Detroit, Mich., 
gave the historical address, 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the Athol 
(Mass.) Congregational Church was duly celebrated by an his- 
torical address from its pastor, Rev. H. A. Blake. 

—A Congregationalist remarked at the Cumberland Confer- 
ence (Maine), a few days ago, that deacons were fast losing 
their old-time importance, and that the efficiency of church 
organizations would be promoted if the office would be mag- 
nified. 

— Running after pulpit novelty,” says “The Herald and 
Presbyter,” ‘‘is spiritually unhealthy. Every one should, 
when it is possible, eat his victuals at his own table and wor- 
ship at hisown church. Moreover, sniritual as well as tem- 
poral food should be taken regularly.” 

—Carleton College has just received ten thousand dollars 
from Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Malden, Mass. This will-be 
added to the Endowment Fund. The college bas now twelve 
teachers and over 2(0 students in the different departments. 


Trustees were the substitution of {the}; Rev. W. E. Park , Willis Hall (burned in December) is now rebuilt and greatly 








improved. In its new chapel the State Congregational Con- 
ference holds its session this week. 


THE WEST. 

—Mr. Moody has a scheme for educating Chinese girls. 

~—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey have gone to San Francisco. 

—The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, on his return to his parish in 
Council Bluffs, found in bis study a present from bis parish 
friends a fine engraving of Merson’s Repose in Egypt. 

—Cincinnati rejoices in the part of a saint. Relics of Dis- 
colius, a martyr, were sent some time ago to that city from 
Rom», and ina French paper of recent date is founda full 
statement of the various bones which make up the relic. 

—Ground was broken for the new Union Methodist Church 
in St. Louis by one hundred ladies. A polished brass shovel 
was banded tothe pastor’s wife, who took up with it as much 
earth as it would hold and tossed the earth into a cart which 
was standing by to receive it. She then handed the shovel 
to the lady next her, who did in like manner. Thus the 
shovel was passed from one lady to another until! each lady 
had lifted her share of earth and put it into the cart. A 
crowd of bystanders cheered the ladies and encouraged them 
in the performance of tbeir pleasant duty. The cart was not 
in keeping with the elegant shovel, being of the rough sort 
generally used in connection with the excavation of cellars. 


THE SOUTH. 

—Bishop D. 8. Daggett, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, died recently at Richmond, in the seventieth year of 
bis age. 

—DPDr J. E. Rankin’s church in Washington stil! maintains 
ite doctrine and practice of ignoring colorin the house of 
God. Colored people are received to membership; they may 
rent pews where they will: or, if visiting, they are not put 
into a negro pew, or corner orgallery. The church was never 
more prosperous. Its congregations range from 800 to 1 000. 
The Lincoln Mission. whose trustees and Sunday-school teach- 
ers are mainly from Dr. Rankin’s church, has bad the last 
year the service of the Rev. 8S. P. Smith, under commision of 
the American Missionary Association, a graduate of Howard 
University and of Chicago Seminary. and is looking toward 
the organization of the Second Congregationai Church. 


FOREIGN. 

—The Salvation Army is about to send a detachment to 
France. 

—A Presbyterian Theological Seminary has been established 
at Tokio, Japan. 

—The English Raptists’ autumnal meetings were held in 
London, commencing October 4th. 

—Mr Spureeon’s fifteen hundredth sermon has just been 
translated into Jaranese and printed as a tract. 

—Roman Catholicism does not prosper in the city of Lon 
don. The Ja‘est statistics indicate a steady decline in interest 
and numbers. 

—Tt was recently stated in the Synod of the Free Church of 
Scotland that the limited income of the ministers virtually 
enforced celibacy among them. 

—The Congr gationalists stand next to the Church of Eng- 
land inthe city of London, providing nearly one-eighth of 
the whole religious aceommodation. 

—In several Ritualistic churches in London, on a recent 
Sunday, the congregations were requested to pray for the re- 
pose of the soulof the Rev. C. F. Lowder, late vicar of 8t. 
Peter's, London, who was an extreme ritualist. 

—It is proposed to erect a statue at Zurich, Switzerland, 
in honor of the reformer Zwingle. Eleven thousand dollars 
have already been subscribed, and it is suggested that on the 
ist of January, 1884. the four hundredth aniversary of his 
birth, the statue be unveiled. 

—An anonymous gift of $50,000 has been made to the fund 
for the Melbourne (Australia) Cathedral. It is intended that 
the edifice shall be the grandest onein that part of the world, 
and one which will compare favorably with the costliest 
churches in any Protestant country. 

—Another Scotch clergyman has got into trouble on ac- 
count of bis alleged heresy. The Presbyterv of the Estab- 
lished Church in Glasgow have been discussing the sermons 
contributed by the Rev. Mr. MacFarlanto the volume of 
Sentch sermons recently published. 

—The committee appointed by the Scottish Free Church to 
consider Prof. Rohertson Smith's last article in the “Encvyclo- 


pedia Britannica,” recently received the report of a sub-com- + 


mittee, which made no recommendation of action in the 
premises, but simply stated the objections to Prof. Smith’s 
position. 

—Rishop Colenso, of Natal, lives a verv quiet uneventful 


| life at Bishopstown, near Maritzburg. He is rarely seen in 


the city except on Sundays, when he conducts services. He 
is described as elepbantinein appearance, being almost seven 
feet high and of massive frame. He is regarded ‘with awe 
and reverence by the natives. who salute him as supreme or 
great chief. The Bishop is now sixty-six years old, but 
retains bis vigor of mind. 

— Several Ritualistic clergymen in England, baving in mind 
the Oberammergau Passion Plav, have determined to repre~ 
sent the Passion on the white sheet. The chancel gives them 
the very arrangement they would desire. They can place 
the magic lantern near the altar and erect a sheet where the 
rood screen might be. The choir, retaining their places, sing 
hymns during the performance. The priest gives an explana- 
tion from the pu!pit, like a reader at the Polytechnic. 
This i an entirely new phase of “Church and Stage.” 

—The Colonial Court of South Africa, in a decision in the 
case of the Bishop of Grahamstown against Dean Williams 
of Grahamstown, decides that the “Church of South Africa”’ 
is not the “Church of England of South Africa.” In the 
beginning, the English Episeopate was set up in South Afriea 
by letters patent; but in the trial of Bishop Colenso the 
Privy Council decided that the Crown had no authority to 
set up an ecclesiastical system in a colony which had a legis- 
lature of its own. In these circumstances the Church in 
South Africa constituted itself as a voluntary body. 

—The Trish Church *‘ Gazette” thinks it a great scandal 
that at conventions, Sunday-echool centenary celebrations, 
etc., in Dublin, the Episcopal“ clergy are put on the same 
footing as ministersof all kinds of schismatical bodies. 
Everything of this kind,” it says, ‘tis calculated to make 
Romanists think that we pretend to no higher position than 
that of Presbyterians, Methodists and Independents, with 
whom we tbus publicly coalesce. What can Romanists think 
of us if we pretend to nothing bigher for our orders than 
thata call of a congregation can give? What can they think 
of us if we deny schism to beasin?” The “Gazette” has 


. Our sympathies. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


POWER OF CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM 

“But we preach Christ crucitied, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are Galled, botb Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God.’’—1 Cor. L., 23, 24. 

‘My speech and my preaching was not with enticiog words 
of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power: that thy faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God.’’—1 Cor. IT., 4, 5. 

{7 E cannot be too grateful for this short biogra- 

phy of the Apostle Paulin the matter of his 
preaching. His is one of those names which hang in 
the firmament in an undying light from generation to 
generation. In the moral sphere he is, perhaps, al- 
most without a rival; and yet he had every personal 
disadvantage. Without doubt his physique was con- 
temptible. He had no graces, no gifts of musical elo- 
quence. An imaginative, slenderly-built, Jewish-faced 
man, of feeble eye and stammering lip, setting himself 
against the eloquence of the Grecian world and the 
power of Roman oratory, to lift up into conspicuous 
glory a malefactor as a deity; a Jewish peasant, dis- 
owned by his own people, put to death by the most 
odious process known to the Roman law ; a provincial 
man without Greek culture, and without Roman genius 
—this shrinking, homely stranger was preaching up 
and down through Grecian cities the name of this Jew, 
and declaring that he was not preaching him without 
the adjunct ‘‘ crucified.’”’ A disowned, broken and de- 
spised Jew, just taken off from the cross, was the 
theme of this little man, who went circuiting the then 
civilized globe. He had every organized power, and 
every advance known to that time of human knowl- 
edge and science, against him ; and he beat the world. 
He, as it were, dominated the ages. That Paul is 
crowned in men’s thoughts to-day ; and that Jew whom 
he preached has had a name given to him above every 
name, whether of things in the heaven or of things on 
the earth ; and here he tells us the secret of that won- 
der-workipg power. 

How much would a literary man give if, in some 
hour, Shakespeare had sketched out, either in sonnet 
or in letter, to some friend, what was the way in which 
his immortal dramas dawned upon him, and what was 
the method by which he shaped them, making them 
massive and masterly, as they were! How, when a man 
has done wonderful things in the world, we long to know 
what was the secret path of his genius! And Paul 
gives us the account of himself here. Without analysis 
or definition, the apostle set over against all that was 
known as power a notion of his own. He declared to 
men that he was with them in weakness, but that he 
sought no help from any of the ordinary engines of 
power, that their life and faith might stand in the 
‘‘power of God.” And that word power comes in like 
a refrain in almost every single verse. 

Now, what was that power? It was not the power 
of personal grace. He disowned that. He set it over 
against the peculiar influences that flowed from highly 
organized ritualistic worship in the hands of the Jews 
through superstitions, and through habitual worship ; 
he set it over against the Greek argumentative soph- 
ists; he set it over against all the persuasive arts that 
the race had learned; he set it over against rhetoric, 
over against poetry, and over against tbe spirit of 
beauty; and he did it without condemning knowledge 
or culture. 

But, Paul had in his mind another element which 


transvended all these. An element that worked with- 
out them, and much more with them, and which was 
developed by Christ, was the peculiar element of the 
Christian religion, propagating itself; for you will ob- 
serve that the apostle is not speaking either with 
reference to a physical development in life or with 
reference to the organization of human society and po- 
litical affairs, but simply with reference to carrying 
the human soul up to a higher altitude than it had ever 
reached before. It was the propagating power of 
Christ—the efficacious power by which one soul was 
by another caught, kindled, and carried on and up to a 
higher and more glorious development of life than 
human society had ever seen. 

There are three developments of force in this world, 
following the three great tiers of faculties. There is 
the force that comes through the energy of the pas- 
sions and appetites—that is to say, the control over 
physicai nature which belongs to man by virtue of his 
lower organization. This constitutes the greater part 
of the force of society. It is this that lies at the base 
of government and of military organization. It is the 
physical power of men that ranks them; that puts 
them down or raises them up. It is this that takes. 
hold of matter, that subdues nature, and that augments 
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the physical comforts of life. It is a power that is 
directed by the senses—by the eye, by the ear, by the 
all-measuring hand; and in its lower sphere it is most 
useful. But it is largely relied upon as competent to 
the achievement of much higher things than really be- 
long to its normal sphere. 

Then there is the power of the intellect, which 
ranges very much higher; which comes to control the 
lower elements; which is more select: which is apt 
to be very proud; which is self-conscious ; which is 
exclusive; but which is enduring. 

Then there is, higher than these, a spiritual force— 
that force which the apostle is speaking about, and of 
which we shall speak soon. 

Under this generalization it may be broadly stated 
that, in the providence of God, the Roman mind gave 
to physical force fts more prominent forms of philoso- 
phy. The Romans were the greatest physical nation. 
They organized armies as they had never been organ- 
ized before. They instituted over men. in their lower 
sphere, laws of wonderful circuit and cogency. They 
Lestablished governments more wisely than any other 
nation on the globe ever did it. They were an engi- 
neering, architectural people. They were a people 
that brought to bear the lower forms of human force 
in the organization of society. In the providence of 
God they were the most powerful people in this lower 
form of force that ever existed. 

The Greeks gave to the world intellectual force. 
Other people had thought before them: and yet phi- 
losophy may be said to have had its root in Aristotle 
or Plato; and it has been said that everybody who 
reasons takes on either the Aristotelian or the Platonic 
system. It was the very spirit of modern science that 
the Greeks breathed into the world, not alone making 
the intellect supreme, but demanding that everything 
should be able to express itself in the terms of knowl- 
edge, and saying, ‘‘ Nothing is known, and therefore 
nothing can be said to exist, which cannot pass the 
scrutiny of the thinking forces ;” or, substantially de- 
nying that there is any existence or truth higher than 
the sphere which can be reached by the thinking part 
of man. No man can measure what is the real and 
legitimate force of the intellect. It transcends all our 
ordinary statistics and measurements. 

To a third people was given the development of an- 
other and very different force—namely, to the Hebrew 
people. Weare feeding on the fruit of that nation 
whom the popular will most despises; we are feeding 
on their prophets, while we are treading down the 
posterity of those prophets; we are worshiping their 
Lord Jesus while we are deriding those that were his 
brethren ; and we are building our churches and carry- 
ing forward our missions by the moral force that was 
developed by that illustrious, extraordinary people. It 
was given to the Jew to have a conception of the 
highest development of man iu purity, in affection, in 
patriotism and in spiritual power; it was given to him 
to develop that idea above all other people; and from 
him we borrowed it. As by the mind of the devout 
Hebrew, so by the mind of the apostle Paul, power on 
the natural world, engineering power, was not de- 
spised ; nor was power on society despised; but 
power as exerted upon the individual, to change him, 
to develop him, to exalt him, and to carry him up 
to a higher level than he had ever known before, 
was the power that he had in his mind. The hu- 
man soul, in its highest range, under the direct in- 
spiration of God, exerts that power of which we have 
been speaking. The highest range of the human facul- 
ties, under the glowing stimulus of the divine soul, or 
inspired of God, exerts a power that is known to no 
other agency ; and it is the highest power of men on 
men. It is a kind of divine enthusiasm which carries 
something of the irresistibility of God himself with it. 
It does not conform to the laws of matter as repre- 
sented by physical science. Nor does it conform tu 
the laws of society as represented by organization, 
laws, governments, armies, etc. It is another power, 
having its own peculiar modes and methods, in its own 
sphere irresistible. 

Look, for example, at what is taught. You are im- 
pressed, in reading the New Testament, that it was not 
written by a Greek. If it had been, it would have 
been defined, classified. It was written by a Hebrew; 
and therefore description takes the place of definition 
and analysis everywhere. Now, turn to Paul’s idea of 
what it was in man that was to be the substance out 
of which this power was to be evolved. Look at that 
oft-quoted passage in the 5th of Galatians : 

“ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, langsufferiog, 
gentleness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

In this enumeration there is not one single sour ele- 
ment, nor one single dusky element. There is not a 
thing that is not competent to ring laughter, and that 
may not walk in song, in that which describes the 
joy-beariug side ofhumun nature. It is all that poetry 
gives us. It is alithat there is in affection. It is all 
that there is in tmagination, in its loftiest flights. 








Love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, faith, 
meekness, self-contro!—these are what the Spirit of 
God produces. The root in human nature growing up 
under the sun of righteousness to have its drooping 
boughs full of these fruits—that is the side of human 
nature which the Spirit of God rests upon, and out of 
which the power that Paul preached is developed. 

For, look at the first verse of the thirteenth chapter 
of Corinthians, and see how the same idea runs through 
that. Itis a more dramatic and poetic repetition of 
that which is stated factually in our text: 

“Though I speak wi h the tongues of men and of angels | ne 
sits, as it were, in a poetical judgment seat, and brings before 
bim,one after another, all the ordinary sources of power, 
and io the presence of a bigher One that he has io bis miud 
he condemns them all|, and have not charity, lam become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkiing cymbal.” 

If they had had bass-drums in those days, he would 
have said, like « bass drum, robustious—two sheep 
skins spread over empty middleness. 

“ And though I bave the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and bave not charity, | 
am notbiog. And though | bestow al) my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and bave not 
charity, it profiteth me notbing.”’ 

It is precisely the same thing that is observed in 
passing in review the instrumentalities by which men 
have gained their position, reputation, power, in this 
life. Paul says that these, as compared with that pe- 
culiar element in the soul which he calls charity, or 
love, are all so inferior that they are to be counted as 
nothing. 

And then, as if he would sum it up, beyond any 
words, and leave it to the expansive interpretation of 
coming ages, in his letter to the Philippian Church 
he says: 

“ Brethren, whatsoever things are true [not that Christ was 
born in Bethlehem; not tbat be lived in Nazareth; not that 
he taught; aot that he was crucified : these things, to be sure, 
but also the ideas of Christianity]; whatsoever things are 
honest [how bigh soever you may carry the priociples of 
honor, of business, of all that is right and Christian] ; what- 
soever things are just; whatsoever things are pure; what- 
soever things are lovely; whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these thiogs.” 


He throws the golden net over all time and the fu- 
ture, and brings in whatever is worthy from the ocean 
of developed forces, and says, ‘‘ This, too, belongs to 
Christianity; this, too, is a part of Christ’s great 
kingdom.” 

So, then, we get a conception of the enthusiasm 
with which Paul, looking on that side of the human 
mind which was intrinsically sweet, loving, joy-bear- 
ing, beautiful, spiritual, taught that side of it as dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual and the physical. He 
said that all these elements were developed through 
Jesus Christ. The preaching of Christ brought into 
full play this mystic power, which he contrasted 
triumphantly with every other form of power that was 
known—a power which had no physical exponent, 
which had no definition, and which, when held up be- 
fore men, they would laugh at, saying, ‘“‘ That is not 
preaching.” It is a power whose mysticism you can- 
not define or describe. It is, as it were, a mere loose 
fancy ; it is like rainless clouds rolled up in summer 
on the horizon; but, put alongside ‘of Greek precise 
definition, or philosophy, in which effect followed 
cause in golden sequence, the latter was contemptible 
in the comparison. There is almost nothing that can- 
not be compassed by Greek syllogisms; and yet Paul 
says that, under the influence of the higher elements, 
under the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost, this 
power of the soul, which cannot be defined by Greek 
philosophy, and which is despicable in the sight of 
men, is the most irresistible power in all the world, 
and is what Christ develops. 

The question is, then, Is Christ himself the repre- 
sentative of the soul-force of the universe? He is; 
for he says, ‘‘ Learn of me; [am meek and lowly in 
heart; learn of me: 1 am your Lord and Master; and 
yet I have made myself your slave. He thst would be 
first among you, let him be last—the slave of you all.” 

The wisdom of men in regard to divinity is revolu- 
tionized by the teaching of Christ which represents 
the Divine as a God-nurse, a mother God, emptying 
himself for the sake of succoring all his dependent 
creatures. That is the conception of God which Christ 
brought into the world ;-and in the laying down of his 
life for the world we are not to look for forensic rea- 
sons, or for commercial reasons. It is a psychological 
problem that is presented. And when Christ said, 
‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends,” he showed the world 
what is the length and breadth and height and depth 
of the love of God, so far as it can be measured by any 
human standards. WhenI give my life for men, to 
regenerate them, to lift them up to a higher sphere, I 
manifest in a degree the soul-furce of the universe. 
Divine love es made known by Christ kindles love in 
us. He calls for an equivalent love. As his whole 
being gave force and fruitfulness to this love for the 
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unworthy, for the poor and for the weak, so he calls 
us into the realm of the same love; into the magnani- 
mity of it; into the universality of it; into the self- 
sacrificing patience of it. Into this invisible realm he 
brings to men life, dawning into life eternal; and this 
higher experience of men presents the ordinary wants 
of men as belonging to the life upon which we are al] 
just entering, towards which we are all hastening, and 
which we shall very soon find in the world which is to 
come. 

With this general description, I remark, in the first 
place, that soul-force, as Paul taught it, was made up 
of the joy-inspiring elements of gentleness, goodness, 
love and peace, excluding pride, obstinacy and the 
spirit of domination. It is a force that breaks out as 
the spring breaks out after winter. No man can tell 
whence it comes, nor whither it goes; but no man that 
is in the presence of it can fail to know it. There are 
very many men that are called Christian men, to sit 
with whom is like sitting in an ice-house. There are 
very many men who, by the breath that they breathe 
out upon you, would seem to sit in the door of a sepul- 
cher. They compass you and circumscribe you. And 
there are men in whose presence, and under whose in- 
fluence, allin you that is most genial and gentle and 
joy-inspiring is as if the spring of your soul had set 
in upou the winter, and the power which it exerts on 
you is the soul-force of which the apostle is speaking, 
and which we find here and there, and most in moth- 
ers, in fathers, in households. 

The distinctive characteristic of Christian experi- 
ence is that it leads from joy to joy; that it breaks 
out into the spirit of joy and love and peace; and that 
it breathes that spirit upon others; and any religion 
that does not do this, any religion that pinches, any 
religion that scratches, any religion that strikes, any 
religion that chills, any religion that shuts a man off 
from the full disclosure and power of himself, is not 
Christ’s religion. Christ came to bring men out, and 
make them large, not to ram them in and make them 
small, 

Secondly, the soul-force in Christ antagonizes as- 
cetic notions. The ascetic wrought; but he did not 
know how to doit. He sought to rise into the clear 
air of a sinless perfection by denying everything in 
himself, and misinterpreting himself. We are to deny 
nothing in ourselves except that which interferes 
with our higher disclosure or development. I am to 
deny anger for the sake of good nature; but good na- 
ture is ten thousand times better than anger. I am 
to deny pride for the sake of humility, which is a very 
much greater attainment than ever pride was. I am 
to deny nothing except the things that stand in the 
way ofa higher disclosure of power, beauty and joy; 
but the ascetic denied himself food, bed and sweet 
luxurious sleep. He wandered to and fro, and lived in 
caves: aud all his life consisted in a shutting himself 
up. His was a non-disclosive life. 

Now Christ gives all that is transcendently higher, 
sweeter and better; but he does it by opening the 
spiritual nature—and that not by circumscribing the 
physical and the affectional. Christianity carries 
the soul through the whole realm of lower things up 
to the very top; and then what does it say to men? 
In this very epistle from which we are speaking this 
morning note those memorable words, ‘Let no man 
glory in men; for all things are yours.” If you are 
living in this higher realm, and are filled with the 
very spirit of God, then ‘‘all things are yours, wheth- 
er Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come, all are 
yours.”” You know that Paul and Cephas had just been 
setting up a church, like Calvin, and Arminius, and 
Arius, and were sectarian: and Paul says, ** When 
you rise to this higher disclosure, ali sects are yours.” 
The Episcopalian is yours, the Roman Catholic is 
yours, the Lutheran is yours, Calvinism is yours, and 
Swedenborgianism is yours. You own everybody. 
‘“*All are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.”” He rises into the spirit of universal posses- 
sion who rises into the full plenitude of inspiration in 
its sweeter and higher soul faculties. 

I remark, thirdly, that the enthusiastic elements of 
religion, of which I have been speaking—the very ele- 
ments which gave to primitive Christianity its power, 
which Paul declared to be characteristic of Christ, and 
which Christ represented to be the secret of his minis- 
try and mission—are the elements that tend to die out. 
The great danger of the churches to-day does not lie in 
the fact that they abandon catechism and creed— 
though that would be mischievous. It is not worth 
our while to throw away all the results of the think- 
ing of holy men for five thousand years; we do not 
need to do that; but if there come such an idea of 
taste, and culture, and order and propriety as that the 
spontaneous, and, it may be, wilder flights of the soul, 
are disallowed and discouraged, Christignity loses its 


peculiar enforcing element; that very thing by which 


it propagates itself. the enthusiasm of.a loving, en- 
kindling soul acting upon another soul; the power 








that is in a living soul to give life to a dead one. 
That is the reason why churches that begin with great 
glow and efficiency as missionary churches when they 
come to be large and rich and prosperous grow stately 
and formal, and become mere worldly institutions, and 
the Spirit of Christ dies out of them as churches. That 
is the reason why it is very hard, to-day, to make old 
churches do young work. Men that go out under the 
force of intense sympathy and love, and give them- 
selves to the poor and needy—what power they have! 
and how many melancholy instances there are of the 
dying out of that power! 

I remark, next, that in this power we have the great- 
est remedy which exists, or ever will exist, I suppose, 
for the withstanding of irreligion and unbelief. When 
you set the battle in array against infidelity I think 
Christianity is always crippled. After a wide survey 
I have no doubt that in the end the whole course of 
philosophy will substantially justify Christianity ; but 
I say, candidly, that as it has been developed in the- 
ology, and as it has been represented by the thought 
of the last two thousand years, I do not think, on a 
fair field of battle, Christianity could meet infidelity. 
That which was supposed to be her shield and armor 
is so frail that if you hold men to a responsibility on 
this great subject I think moral and scientific thought 
has the advantage, and she will be worsted. Ido not 
think that any theory which has ever yet been devel- 
oped will stand the test of measuring the actual condi- 
tion of the human family in this world during the five 
thousand years of its existence. 

But, on the other hand, if you put less stress upon 
doctrines of theology, and put more emphasis upon the 
regenerated faculties of a human soul kindled toa blaze; 
if you bring to bear upon men love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness and truth, and inflame 
them, blowing the coals until they blaze, letting the fire 
roar in the fireplace, and cast its heat into allthe room, 
there is nothing that can resist that. You may resist 
a man’s argument; but you cannot resist a man’s self. 
You can resist a man’s thinking; but when a man 
pours upon you the sweetness of a rarefied soul that is 
radiant with the fruits of the Spirit, yon cannot resist 
his influence, because he is in the direct shining of the 
Holy Ghost. A man can turn into a garden devouring 
elements to destroy the flowers therein; but the per- 
fume of those flowers he cannot destroy. That is 
something which is invisible and intangible ; and no 
matter whether a man likes it or not, the air is full of 
it. So, when the exhalation of a rarefied, sanctified 
soul, comes around about a man like an atmospheric 
garment, he neither can resist it nor get rid of it. It 
is a power that vanquishes all things. 

I can understand how, when a man is learning to 
play the violin, his neighbors may want to run uway 
from the music; but I cannot understand, when an im- 
mortal spirit has perfect control of the instrument, 
and sits at twilight drawing out from it language 
which no human lip can ever imitate, how men can want 
to run away from that. And they do not. They crowd 
around and say that it is the soul of music. But I tell 
you there is no music like the soul which God has 
made; and when that is attuned by the Divine Spirit 
there come from it sweet voices to-day, to-morrow, 
every day, from year to year, growing more and more 
divine; in the end nothing walks that can resist it, or 
that wants to resist it. 

“Let your light so sbioe before men that they may sce your 
good works [they cannot help themselves], and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

What we want, as against intellectual infidelity, is 
practical spirituality of the love type, of the joy type, 
of the humility type, of the all-serving type, of the self- 
abnegating type. You must make men floriferous and 
fruitful if they are to be the aroma of the garden of 
the Lord; and you must make each one so sweet and 
beautiful and powerful in the highly developed nature 
of the human conscience that infidelity shall relinquish 
its assaults and bow down and worship at the same 
shrine that they do. 

I remark, once more, that the consequent alarm of 
the church seems likely to take a wrong direction. 
We have had the great Pan-Presbyterian conference at 
Philadelphia; and a very dignified and noble body of 
men were gathered there. We have also had the great 
quadrennial conference of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; and a very venerable and noble body of men 
were gathered there. They have all been conscious 
that Christianity needs, in some way or other, to rub 
up her armor, and set herself forward to meet the 
aggressions that are coming in upon her; and I have 
looked with intense interest to know whether it was 
proposed to meet it with the spirit or to meet it with 
the flesh. I think there are some of them to whom 
the Sun of righteousness has arisen, and who discern 
the better way ; but in general I think the great doc- 
tors and managers of our churches are disposed to 
screw up the letter. I think they are disposed to in- 
sist upon & more rigorous interpretation of Seripture. 
I think they are disposed tq reintroduce the old 





creeds of the Fathers. I think they are disposed to 
introduce again, under new proof-texts, the catechism. 
They want to meet the subsidence which they deplore 
by the letter. 

Then there are others of them who think we must 
insist more upon church order ; and they are going in 
for the ordinances ; and they have set in operation 
those great engines of men’s lower life, asceticism, 
worldliness and unbelief. Oh! that there might have 
been a voice among them that should have cried out to 
them, ‘‘The sweetness of Christian life, with all its 
liberty in Jesus Christ, is the remedy.” I believe that 
God sends out of his celestial city the Guide of his 
church not in the panoply of war, not with the sword 
of the Spirit even, not with helmet, and not with 
breast plate. Those may have answered in the dark 
days of the old Roman times ; but methinks that now, 
when there shall come another Leader, he will come 
with golden hair, and that his face will be as the sun 
dawning after a storm, and that his garment shall be 
as the fleece for whiteness, and that love shall sit upon 
his brow, and shine from his eye; and that with his 
great mother-heart he shall stretch out his hands and 
say to men, ‘‘ O ye children of God, your Father calls 
you to joy, to love and to power.” And when the 
church shall accept the guidance of the all-beautiful 
spirit of divine Love, and go forth unto salvation, the 
last great conflict will have come and will bring in the 
promised day of a thousand years of grace. 

I remark, lastly, that all these changes which are 
coming into men’s thoughts and minds on the side of 
science are not and ought not to be considered alarming. 
Whatever must be changed ought to be changed. Facts 
are revelations of God; and whatever is established as 
absolutely true must become a part of Christianity. If 
you have put false arms into theology, those false arms 
must be amputated; and if in the way of progress you 
walk on gouty feet, the gouty feet must be taken out of 
the way. Whatever God has reveale1, whether it be 
in the history and evolution of human experience in 
the Bible, or whether it be in the development of the 
great physical world, is a revelation of God. What- 
ever God made he meant; and it is a divine revelation. 
Whatever is a fact is true, and is God’s revelation. And 
it will not hurt the church, it ought not to hurt any- 
body, to meet advancing truth, and to take away the 
rubbish thut is occupying its place. 

But one thing science is never going to do. I would 
to God it could. While science is destroying many 
medieval doctrines, while it is upsetting many false 
theories of inspiration, while it is supplanting many of 
the old-fashioned opinions of men,I would that it 
could do another thing. The voice of creation, for 
thousands of years, has been declaring that man is 
weak, feeble, sinful, browsing with head down upon 
the earth, and not with uplifted head, aspiring! I wish 
that science could change that, and teach us that a 
man is not sinful and weak and perishing ; but it can- 
not. It joins with the Scripture in declaring that 
creation groans and travails in pain. I would that 
science could teach us a better state of facts; but it 
cannot. That was the voice of antiquity, and it is the 
voice of experience to-day. 

But the human soul that is susceptible to the incom- 
ing of the influence of God may have the elevation of 
the spiritual life, and may grow. It is possible for the 
Ethioplan to change his skin and the leopard his spots. 
Although the old prophets did not think so, the pro- 
phets of the New Testament do say so. There isa 
power of regeneration, of transformation, by which 
the balance in the mind may be so changed that the 
forces of life shall be in the spiritual and not in the 
passional nature ; and science cannot change it. It does 
not want to change it. It is not aiming in that way. 

We need not fear. If it is a great certainty that 
God lives, and shines, and glows, and warms, and that 
the blossoming side of human nature which lies toward 
the open heaven is being quickened, and brought out 
into fragrance and beauty and ineffable power by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, you need not be afraid 
of anything else. Give power to the spiritual man, 
and all things are safe; but, on the other hand, let that 
lie raked up in the ashes of old beliefs, let that go into 
desuetude, and let men be confined to orders and doc- 
trines and methods, and the time is not far distant 
when the church will be in eclipse. It cannot bear the 
assault. There is nothing that can resist the power 
of the Spirit in the immortal souls of men. 

And so, Christian brethren, itis for you, for me, 
forall of us, to take courage, and meet what changes 
must be made, with the assured faith that God is the 
husbandman, that he is taking away what should be 
taken away, that he is pruning what should be pruned, 
that we may bring forth more fruit. 

As for myself, I have no fear for the future. I have 
never lodged with fear. We are saved by hope and 
by faith. I have hope in God, and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and through them | have faith in map- 
kind; as regenerated and brought into the power of 
God by the infammation of the Holy Ghost, 
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JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 

T is one of the disadvantages of the International 
Sunday school Lesson system that it gives but 
fragments of such a life 1s that of Joseph. I disre- 
gard the fragment, as I recommend the Sunday-school 
teacher to do, and turn to the whole story of Joseph’s 
treatment of his brethren to learn what lesson it has 
for us. That story may be misread in either one of two 
ways. It is possible to imagine, as orthodox commen- 
tators have sometimes done, that it is painted as an 
ideal of Christian forgiveness; that it is a type of a 
ripened Christianity, matured before its time in the 
experience of an exceptionally divine and devout soul. 
It is also possible to read it—though I confess I should 
not have thought of that possibility if the ingenious 
author of the ‘‘ Bible for Learners” had not demon- 
strated it—as an illustration of the ingenuity of petty 
revenge. According to him Joseph contrived the 
harsh treatment, the suspicion that the brethren were 
spies, the putting of their money in their sacks, the 
detention of Simeon, the arrest of the eleven and the 
final proposition to keep Benjamin as his slave, all to 
torture the minds of bis brethren and inflict on them a 
protracted and skillfully arrat ged revenge for their 
malignant treatment of him years before. The history 
of Biblical exegesis affords not a few illustrations of 
reading into the sacred narrative what no one would 
suspect of finding in it; but I think this treatment of 

Joseph and the brethren takes the palm of them all. 

Let us look at this story afresh and see if, laying 
aside all preconceptions, we can read it naturally and 
ascertain its meaning. 

The seven years of plenty are followed by seven 
years of famine. The granaries of Egypt are opened 
to supply her own people with grain. The rumor 
spreads abroad to other lands that Egypt has supplies. 
In that age every foreign nation was counted a hostile 
nation, every foreigner an enemy. Joseph keeps in 
his own hands the dealing of supplies to foreigners. 
He is startled one morning when ten Hebrews are 
announced and he sees in them his own brethren. The 
years have made more change in him than in them; 
position has made more change than the years. There 
is nothing strange in the fact that they do not suspect 
a brother in the Grand Vizier of Egypt, or that he sees 
in their familiar faces and figures his well-known 
brethren. He does not care to renew the acquaintance 
with these half-brothers of his. If you consider their 
nature, as shown not only by their treatment of him 
but also by other incidents in the career of some of 
them, you will find abundant reason for his moral dis- 
affection, for his concealment of himself, for his letting 
them go hack again without knowing who he was. 
He had abundant opportunity but po inclination for 
revenge; he would take no money from their hands: 
but. he did not care to renew the acquaintance. Real- 
ly, that was not strange. 

But he longs for his own brother Benjamin, the 
only other son of his mother Rebekah. He instantly 
forms in his mind a plan to get possession of this 
brother whom he really loves, and leave the rest to go 
their way. He threatens them as spies: seizes one as 
a hostage; lets the rest depart on their promise to 
bring Benjamin back with them when they return. 
Time passes; the corn which thev have carried hack 
with them to Canaan is exhausted; reluctantly the 
father consents that Benjamin sha'l go np with them 
on their second journey. Reuben leaves his two sons 
in Jacob’s hands as hostages for the safe return of 
Benjamin. ‘‘Slay mv two sons,” he says, ‘if I bring 
him not to thee.” It would not give, one would 
think, any great satisfaction to a grandfather to slay 
two of his grandsons because he had lost a son; but 
the picture is true to that rude age and gives us a 
curious insight into its character. Joseph sees the 
attainment of his object near at hand; receives them 
graciously ; invites them to his own palace to a meal; 
sets them their places in the order of their birth, to 
their great surprise: sends portions from his own 
table to them, but five times the others’ portions to 
Benjamin—another curious indication of the rudeness 
of the age whose civilities were so arithmetically meas- 
ured—and sends them away in peace; but not till he 
has had his silver cup hidden in Benjamin’s sack. 
His purpose is plain; the sequel shows his intent. 
His servant follows after them; discovers the cup 
where it had been hidden; brings them all back; and 
Joseph then declares his purpose: he will keep Benja- 
min, the rest shall depart in peace. This was his plan 
from the outset, and he has reached its realization; 
but not without a struggle. More than once he has 
been compelled to hurry from the presence of his 
brethren to hide his uncontroliable agitation. When 
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Judah dares the power of the Grand Vizier, and pleads 
for Benjamin and for the aged father at home, and 
offers himself a redemption for the lad, Joseph breaks 
down, abandons his plan, comes out of his conceal- 
ment, makes himself known, endeavors with a single 
sentence to sweep away their remorseful recollection 
of the past, and declares with a sublime spiritual truth- 
fulness, but a literal inexactness, “It was not you 
that sent me hither but God,” and bids them hasten 
back to bring Jacob with them to make Egypt their 
home. 

If I have read this account aright, then this is not 
the story of a perfect Christian love, an ideal forgive- 
ness, a mythical romance intruded into the narrative 
of a barbaric age. It is the story of a struggle in a 
noble soul between the higher and the lower, between 
not a spirit of revenge —for of that there is no indica- 
tion—but between that moral aversion which says of a 
bitter enemy, ‘‘I want nothing more to do with him,” 
and that higher love which says, ‘‘I want an oppor- 
tunity to do him good, and so overcome his evil with 
my good.” The higher love, the Christian forgiveness 
triumphs; and so Joseph became the first one, I think, 
of Old Testament heroes whose life illustrates that spirit 
of forgiving love, which later we see in Moses pleading 
with God to pardon and preserve the mob who have 
just sought to stone him and his comrades to death, snd 
in David. who will not stretch forth his hand to touch 
the pursuing Saul, who has unwittingly put his life in 
the fugitive’s power, and in its supreme culmination in 
the prayer of Christ for his crucifiers, in the mo- 
ment when the nails are driven into his quivering 
flesh: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” ! 

When the struggle was over and the victory was 
won, it is worth while to note how absolutely full and 
free was the forgiveness. Joseph does not merely take 
no revenge : he does not merely remit punishment; he 
does not merely utter no reproaches—he labors to 
soften the brothers’ self-reproaches, to take the load 
off their own conscience, and hastens to assure them of 
food and a home and all help that he can give to them. 
The story needs no moralizing, and will bear none. If 
it seems to you, reader, a beautiful one, reflect whether 
there is not somewhere in this wide world one against 
whom you bave just cause of complaint, whose friend 
you were and from whom you have become estranged, 
and whom by love and sympathy and help you can 
serve, and by service bring back to love again; the evil 
in whom you can overcome by the manifest good in 
yourself. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The duty of forgiveness. 

lst. To show the children that they desire to resent 
wrongs done to them. 

Name over the unkind things which children do to 
each other, as striking, kicking, tale-bearing, breaking 
one another’s toys, etc. Ask how many of these things 
have been done to them, and write on the blackboard 
or slate such sentences as ‘* Charley was struck hy 
Henrv”; ‘‘ Annie broke Mary’s doll on purpose.” By 
writing large, let the blackboard be well covered with 
similar grievances. Then ask the children represented 
what they have done, or what they mean to do, about 
their wrongs. 

2d. To teach that Joseph freely forgave his brothers 
the wrong they had done him. 

Let a thorough review now be given of the lesson of 
October 31st about Joseph being sold into Egypt by 
his wicked brothers. After which a brief review of 
the lesson of last Sunday about Joseph being made 
lord of Egypt will suggest the opportunity Joseph had 
for ‘‘ paying back” his brothers, particularly as they 
came to him to buy corn. If there is time, tell of the 
means Joseph used to find out if they were sorry for 
what they had done to him, and whether or not their 
wicked hearts had been changed. In order to do this, 
the teacher will have to give the substance of the three 
chapters preceding the lesson of to-day, but this will 
proveto be no difficult task even with very young chil- 
dren. After which, doubtless, the whole class will be 
eager listeners to the story of to-day’s lesson, which 
describes Joseph’s forgiveness of his brothers, and his 
generous invitation for them to come to Egypt to live 
where he migbt provide for them during the famine. 

3d. To show Christ’s teaching in regard to forgiv- 
ing others. 

Tell the incident of Peter coming to Jesus to ask 
how often we ought to forgive others. (See Matt. 
xviii., 21-22.) Teach of Jesus’ prayer, ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them,” when he hung uponthecross. Teach that 
Jesus has taught us to pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors.” If the children are taught 
the full force of this petition, they will not be apt to 
repeat it as a matter of form, orin a thoughtless man- 
ner. 

Ask how many of them, after learning about Joseph’s 


1 Numb. xiv., 10-20; 1 Sam. xxiv.; Luke xxiii, 4. 
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forgiveness of his brothers, and about Christ’s example 
and teachings, are willivg to forgive the wrongs done 
tothem. As each one consents, let the record made 
in the beginning of the lesson be erased from the black- 
board. 








Pooks and Authors. 


PRAYER FOR THE DEAD.1 

This is anable and elaborate work, but its aim is some- 
what surprising. Since the Reformation Protestants 
have drifted so far away from many old usages that the 
thought of praying for the dead rarely if ever occurs. 
Yet here is a work by a prominent clergyman of the 
Church of England, the design of which is to prepare 
the way to restore that usage whenever the Prayer- 
Book of that church shall be revised by competent au- 
thority. His argument is based on the Vincentian 
canon, that what has been taught in the early church 
always, everywhere, and by all (semper, ubique, ab 
omnibus) is catholic and true. His aim is to prove 
by historical evidence that this canon authorizes and 
sanctions prayer for the dead, and that it should be 
restored to the public services of the Church of-Eng- 
land, and, till this is done, is commendable in private 
devotions. 

He does not, however, defend the Papal doctrine of 
a Purgatory of suffering and its corrupt practices of 
prayer for the dead; nor does he advocate prayer for 
the impenitent dead, but for the faithful dead he ad- 
vocates sach prayers for peace, rest, light and comfort 
as were offered in the early church. Such prayer he 
regards as a part of the communion of saints. He be- 
lieves also that departed saints do intercede for us, but 
does not approve of prayers to them for such inter- 
cession. As evidence of the truth of this view he ap- 
peals to the early fathers, to the inscriptions in the 
Catacombs, and to early liturgies, and, by the Vincen- 
tian canon, shows that, since prayer for the departed 
faithful was a universal practice in the early ages, 
therefore it is truly catholic, in the proper sense of that 
term, and ought to be revived. 

If the Vincentian canon has any just power, he has 
certainly made out his case. 

Isaac Taylor has shown, however, that those malig- 
nant Gnostic errors as to marriage, virginity and celi- 
bacy which radically corrupted the whole church, and 
undermined and paralyzed the Gospel, and introduced 
an anti-Christian despotism, can be established by the 
same canon. Hence the canon is false, and the argu- 
ment fails. Nothing can sustain the practice but the 
authority of the Word of God, and that cannot be pro- 
duced. 

It is remarkable that among all his authorities Luck- 
ock does not refer to the utter condemnation by the 
Homilies of the practice which he seeks to revive. 
They condemn it as not commanded in the Scriptures 
and as ineffectual of goo 1, and tending to evil. Rid- 
dle, a learned Episcopal writer, in his ‘‘ Christian 
Antiquities ” refers to and approves this decision of 
the Homilies. Luckock does not pretend that the 
practice is commanded in the Bible, but infers that 
Christ approved of it because be did not condemn the 
practice as it existed among the Jews. But this is a 
very unsound basis of reasoning. 

The book is very clearly written, and in an excel- 
lent spirlt, and is quite valuable as a compendium of 
ancient opinions and practices on this subject, though 
its conclusions are justly condemned by the Homilies 
and by all who regulate their faith and practice by the 
Word of God. 


PROFESSOR BOWEN’S ESSAYS. 

The gleanings from some fields are of more worth 
than the full harvest from others. Behold here twelve 
baskets of fragments which a master mind has blessed. 
From the fullness of his stores, the Harvard professor 
of philosophy has discoursed at sundry times upon 
education and political economy, theology, and the 
text of Shakespeare, as well as upon metaphysical 
themes, and always with wisdom and sagacity. We 
bave in the volume under review essays upon Tbe 
Utility and the Limitations of the Science of Political 
Economy (written in 1838), Blaise Pascal (1845), Res- 
toration of the Text of Shakespeare (1854), The Latest 
Form of the Development Theory (1860), A Criticism 
of ‘* Essays and Reviews,” or the Oxford Clergymen’s 
Attack upon Christianity (1861), The Financial Con- 
duct of the War (1865), and Classical and Utilitarian 
Studies (1867), as well as some which have appeared 
within the past year. 

Professor Bowen’s writings upon political economy 
are of great value, especially his lecture upon the 








1 After Death: An Examination of the Testimony of Prim- 
itive Times Respecting the State of the Faithful Dead and 
their Relationship to the Living. By Herbert Mortimer Luck- 
ock. D. D., Canon of Ely. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 

2Gleanings from a Lit“rary Life—1838-1880. By Francis 
Bowen, LL.D,. Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons,. 1880, 
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financial conduct of the war, and his minority report 
on the Silver Question, presented to the Senate of the 
United States in April, 1877. In his paper upon the 
Perpetuity of National Debt he advocates a proposi- 
tion which statesmen in the Old World have not been 
inclined to adopt, but which happily is more in favor in 
this country. When,for temporary reasons,the national 
debt is to be increased, Professor Bowen would have 
the loans secured on ‘ short annuities not exceeding 
twenty-five years in duration, so that the whole may 
always be paid off within the lifetime of the generation 
contracting it.” His reasoning in support of this pro- 
position is cogent and should do much te sustain the 
present policy of our national government in their per- 
sistent and successful attempts continually to reduce 
the principal of the debt as well as to pay the interest. 
If the present policy continues, the debt contracted 
during the great rebellion will be extinguished in about 
thirty years. The fallacy of Jay Cooke’s reasoning, 
that a national debt is a national blessing, and that the 
bonds of the government are a real addition to the 
capital of the country, is shown ina single pithy sen- 
tence: 

“The property has been actually expended and destroyed 
in carrying on the war; the puwder has been fired off, the 
shells bursted, the fortifications destroyed, the ships and 
houses burned, the men killed. As the population of the 
coup'ry can n+ ver be 20 large as it would bave been had not 
these lives been sacrificed, so its wealth can never be 89 grrat 
as it would have been bad not this amount of property been 
destroved.” 

We commend to those who speak disparagingly of 
the evidences of Christianity to the following remark 
of our author in his criticism of Mr. Pattison’s part in 
the famous ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” (P. 454.) 

“Ttis only charitable to him to believe that he objects to 
‘the evidence s’ not merely as evidence, for that would be to 
reject the only test by which truth can be distinguished from 
error, eitner ina court of justice,in science, in philosophy, 
or in our daily conduct, since, on all these occasions, we must 
make up our minds cn eviderce of one sort or another, or 
else give up man’s noble prerogative of reason, and decide at 
buaphazsrd. He do s not, then, reject evidence as such, bur 
only ‘ the evidences of Christianity ;’ or, in other words, his 
objec ion lies, not against the mode of proof, but against the 
thing to be proved. He wil! admit evide c+ in relation 
to every other topic under beaven,and will scoff at it only 
when it isin favor of Christianity. He will even admit it 
when itis against the Crristian religion, but not when 
tending 'o establish it; for, as we have seen, one leading 
purpose of hia associates ia this very volume is to heap to 
gether agains (his relivion all the onjections which they can 
gather, whetber from English Deism, from modern pbysical 
science or from German metaphysics. Fair p!ay requires 
us tO hear both sides. But these gentlemen cry out, *‘ Not so 
Hear only the accuser; muzzle the defendant. Heap up all 
tne testimony for the prosecution, and rule that for the de- 
fendant out of court.’ ” 


JESUS IN HISTORY AND TRADITION.« 


This is a pretentious book, in the slashing style of 
Paine and Ingersoll, which would show that the Jesus 
of the Gospels is a make-up by four Greek writers 
from Judas of Galilee, and Jesus, the son of Sapphicis, 
as Josephus has described them! The man that is 
bold enough for this theory hails from Kingston, 
Jamaica. He begins very mildly with a declaration of 
his impartiality and love of truth and his pain at uproot- 
ing established convictions; but he cannot maintain this 
gentle voice long. We very soon come to “ flagrant 
contradictions,” ‘‘dishonest perversion,” ‘‘distortion,” 
‘* exaggeration,” ‘‘ tyrannical dogmatism,” ‘* outrage- 
ous conceits,” ‘* huge delusion,”’ ‘‘ incredible jumble of 
sense and nonsense,” and so on to the end of the 
book. The man who can suppose four impostors made 
the perfect life of Jesus out of the lives of two political 
brigands cau venture anything. Hence we are not 
surprised to find this Mr. Solomon asserting that the 
life of Jesus as given in the Gospels is the life of a 
weak deiuder of the people of doubtful morality. Nor 
are we surprised that he asserts that the Gospels were 
avowedly committed to writing after Josephus had 
written his history of the Jewish wars, or that 
Josephus was respected in his own day for his unbiassed 
love of truth, or that the Apostolic writings contain 
**contradictions more flagrant and more numerous 
than ever disgraced any documents laying claim to his- 
torical authority,” or that the Apostles write ‘‘in such 
a fast-and-loose way as to shake all confidence in their 
honesty,” or that the inconsistencies and discrepancies 
of the evangelists are notorious. 

That such a writer should defy chronology and his- 
tory we should also expect from his magnificent dash. 
Paul’s appeal to Augustus he takes as an appeal to 
Octavianus, and the earlier appearance of Quirinius in 
Syria he knows nothing about. Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, is confounded with the ‘* woman that was a 
sinner,” and most marvelous interpretations are put 
upon texts throughout. Butenough. A writer who 
declares it as his purpose ‘‘to demonstrate that -the 
Christian faith and the Christian documents were 





1 The Jesus of History and Jesus of Tradition Identified. By 
George Solomon. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1880. 








based upon events and characters as chronicled by 
Josephus himself,” is beyond help or healing. 

We are forced to conclude that Mr. Solomon has 
taken the view of Jesus that Caiaphas and other Jews 
have taken before him, relying on their prejudices 
rather than their sense and reason for their convic- 
tions. 


THE REVIEWS. 

In the Contemporary Review for October the Duke of 
Argyll continues his theughtful study of tiie ‘* Umity of 
Nature”’ by a discussion of man’s place in that unity, and 
shows that ‘‘ matter built up and woven into organs under 
the powers of life is the strong foundation on which this 
unity is established.” James Gairdner advances some 
theories about the best methods of utilizing those data 
which he calls ‘‘The Sources of History.” Grant Allen 
answers the question, ‘*‘Why keep India?’ by declaring 
that the English must familiarize themselves with the no- 
tion that India must one day cease to be a dependency. 
The Rev. Henry Lansdell describes a journey *‘ Through 
Siberia.” Justice Fry restates the issue between ‘* Theol- 
ogy and Materialism.’”’ John Rae discusses ‘ Recent 
Speculations on Primitive Religion,” and Prof. Reu-ch, in 
a very full examination of the relations bet ween ** Galileo 
and the Roman Inquisition,’”’ declares, as a result of his 
investigation, that the attempt of Roman Catholic writers 
to break the arguments against the infallibility of the 
Pope which the prosecution of Galileo affords has been 
wholly futile, and that the fact remains that Paul V. and 
Urban VIII., when they condemned the Copernican sys- 
tem as heretical, made a fatal fissure in the garment of 
infallibihty.——To the Nineteenth Century Frederick 
Harrison contributes an article on the creeds, ‘‘ Old 
and New,” in which he attempts to show historic- 
ally the development of the great faiths to which 
men have subscribed as being successively produced 
by the law of action and reaction. Very entertaining 
extracts from the ‘‘ Diary of Liu Ta-Jeu’s Mission to Eng- 
land”’ are given, containing some very suggestive paral- 
lels between Oriental and Western habits and methods. 
H. D. Fraill writes of ‘Political Fatalism,’’ and W. 
Knighton of ‘*‘Demoniacal Possessions in India,” the 
latter being a study of some very curious incidents in 
recent Indian history. The International Review for 
November devotes itself mainly to discussions of topics of 
general interest. George L. Andrews. as the result of an 
elaborate review of ‘‘West Point and the Colored Cadets,” 
reaches the conclusion that Whittaker ‘‘ stands with re- 
markably strong circumstantial evidence against bim, that 
his account of the alleged outrage was false, and that he 
has borne false witness as to the outrage and to the note of 
warning.” E. de Pressensé adds an interesting chapter to 
literature of the present struggl« between the “ French 
Republic and the Jesuits.”” The ‘‘ Muster Vor Stellungen at 
Munich "’ receives ample description at the bands of T. C. 
Felton, who portrays the group of dramatic performances 
given under that somewhat ponderous title. Robert P. 
Porter makes a very striking exhibit of ‘State Debts and 
Repudiation,” from which it appears that in the last ten 
years fully one bundred and sixty millionyof indebtedness 
bave been declared invalid and repudiated by the Southern 
States. There are articles on ‘‘ Boston Lawyers in the Old 
Days” and ‘‘The state and the Railroads.’——To the 
North American Review W. B. Laurence contributes a 
discussion of the ** Monarchical Principle in our Constitu- 
tion,” in which he endeavors to trace the development of 
the authority of the President toa degree which in bis 
opinion was not purposed by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. The paper is interesting because of historical in- 
cidents which it recalls, but most readers will dissent from 
its conclusions. Bishop W. C. Doane, with larger vision 
than ecclesiastics always have, fin'is many advantages in 
“Free Religious Discussion,” and is of opinion that the 
outcome of such discussion 1s always helpful to true re- 
ligious development. Montgomery Blair, wri.ing of the 
** Republican Party as it Was and Is,” declares that up to 
the time of the death of Lincoln the Republican party 
was the true constitutional party of the country, and that 
tbe work of Lincoln was to bring back the government to 
the exact position in which Washington left it, but that 
the reconstruction legislation subsequently was unconsti- 
tutional. Dr, Crosby writes iucisively of the ‘‘ Coming 
Revision of the Bible,” giviug his reason for a hearty re- 
ception of it, and concluding his paper with a very pleas- 
ant sketch of the meetings of the revisers. There is a 
strong argument in favor of the continuance of the Re- 
publican party in power, in the form of an address on the 
* Political Situation from a Finane:al Standpoint,’’ signed 
by many leading merchants and bankers in this city. 





William Wilberforce. By John Stoughton. D.D. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Sons.) This is the firss volume in the 
series of Heroes of Christian History, the announcement 
of the publication of which has attracted very wide atten- 
tion and won wide commendation. Of good short biog- 
raphies of men eminent in the religious hfe, either on its 
active or contemplative side, the world has very few; and 
yet there are no books more helpful and stimulating, and 
the promise of a series of such works naturally raises the 
expectation that the void in our libraries will be measur- 
ably filled by this new enterprise. It was the lot of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce to render a great service to bis country 
in destroying the slave trade. The history of that memor- 
able struggle, the succrssful issue of which is largely due 
to his patient, unflinching and intelligent devotion, is one 
which ought to be familiar to all Christian readers, and 
Dr. Stuughton has written it cl-arly and compactly in this 
volume. Wilberforce is worthy of commemoration, riot 


only because of his services in the great cause of eman- 
cipation, but because of his private charac’er, which 
won the love and held the respect of a bost of friends 
throughout his whole life. His career as a public man was 
consistent throughout with the high and earnest principles 
which he early avowed and made the practical guides of 
his life; and the eff-ct of such a biography as this cannot 
be otherwise than helpful to all those who. like him, desire 
to make their lives tell in some good work in the world’s 
history. Dr. Stoughton has done his work with excellent 
judgment and discrimination, and with tbat sense of the 
relative importance of experiences and actions which all 
biographers do not possess. If the rest of the series shall 
equal in excellence this initial volume, the public expecta- 
tion regarding it will be fully justified. 

Art Suggestions from the Masters. Compiled by Susan 
N Carter. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This handsome vol- 
ume contains the thoughts of four of the masters of art 
criticism on a variety of topics touching art in its ideal aud 
practical relations. The writings of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Sir Charles Bell, William Hazlitt and Benjamin R. Haydon 
furnish a rich fund upon which such drafts cat be profit- 
ably made. In her preface, the compiler says that books 
of art criticism are, as a rule, very expensive and volumi- 
nous, and are therefore beyond the reac" of a great majority 
f readers. She has accordingly undertaken this compila- 
tion for the excellent purpose of bringing within popular 
reach the best thougnts of the best minJs on the subject of 
art. It is needless to say that the reflections contained in 
this volume are not only the very choicest products of the 
most refined and cultured minds, but in point of literary 
quality are deserving of a permanent preservation. 

Pictures and Portraits of Foreign Travel. By “ Emly.” 
(E. Claxton & Co.) The writer of this book, who, we be- 
lieve, is Mrs. Annie 8. Wolf, of Philadelpbia, records in 
the form of a journal her experiences during a somewhat 
protracted trip abroad. The ground over which she 
traveled has been covered by so many writers and corre- 
spondents that one cannot expect to find in Mrs. Wolf’s 
impressions anything that is strikingly novel. They are 
chiefly interesting from the fidelity with which they rep- 
resent the less important phases of foreign life and the art- 
less manner in which they are told. 

Stories of Bird Life. By Henry Berthoud. (T. Nelson 
& Sons.) This charming volume is a collection of facts 
and anecdotes illustrative of the habits and intelligence of 
birds. It contains a great amvunt of information con- 
veyed in the most delightful way by story and incident, 
and its value is increased by the numerous illustrations 
which embellish it. It deals principally with the birds 
that are our friends, with which we have more »r less per- 
sonal intercourse, with whose habits it weaves a great 
amount of human experience told in a thoroughly enter- 
taining style. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Bishop Cheney, of Chicago, is soon to publish a volume 
of sermons. 

—Schlossar, of Graz, has just published a copious col- 
lection of the songs of Styria. 

—The London ‘‘ Times” has sent Mr. W. J. Stillman to 
Athens as its war correspondent. 

—Two new volumes of the memoirs of Prince Metter- 
nich will come down as far as 1848. 

—‘* Arrows of the Chace” will be the title of the forth- 
coming collection of Mr. Ru-kin’s letters. 

—Tne British Museum is to open a refreshment room 
for the use of visitors. Surely the world moves. 

—Mi-s Anna E. Dickinson still keeps at play-writing. 
The title of ber last work is *‘ A Test of Honor.” 

—We are to have in due season a collection of letters 
addressed by Prosper Mérimée to Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

—Sir Gavan Duffy's torthcoming work on ‘*‘ Young 
Ireland” wiil make an octavo of nearly eight hundred 
pages. 

—Itis said that the Hon. George P. Marsh intends to re- 
sigo the Italian mission next year on account of his ad- 
vanced age. 

—As the subject for his next fac simile Mr Ediot Stock 
will take the first edition of ‘* Robinson Crusoe ’—a very 
fine copy in th Huth Library. 

—The first volume is about ready of a new work by Dr. 
Cunniogham Geikie, author of the popular Life of Christ, 
entitled ** Hours with the Bible.” 

—Mr. Ruskin bas published only one number of his ‘‘Fors 
Clavigera’’ since March last, and that 1s specially ad- 
dr-ssed to the trades’ unions of England. 

—The Russian press is breathing more easily under the 
administration of Count Melikoff, and a Polish paper is 
about to be begun in St. Petersburg itself. 

—The forthcoming diary of Lord Ellenborough will give 
many particulars of the lives of George tV. and William 
1V. relating to English affairs in 1828-1830. 

—The eightieth birthday of Littré, the great French 
dictionary maker, is to be duly observed at Vienna, where 
a committee has been raised to attend to the details, 

—A Boston schoolmaster bas adopted Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney’s “ Leslie Glodthwait ” and Mr. Towle’s * Pizar- 
ro” for reading books, and the use of them gives excellent 
satisfaction. 

—About the poorest thing in Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel 
is its title, ‘‘ He that Will Not when He May,” which is 
cumbrous and fanciful, but the book which it covers is 
very clever and readat le, 

—The third volume of M, Taine’s ‘ Origins of the French 
Revolution” will probably see print some time this winter, 
| and the curiosity to get it is very great in Paris, and else- 

where also, The orders are already pouring in. 
—Chapman & Hall announce a new edition de luxe of 
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the works of Dickens, to contain all the original engrav- 
ings, both on steel and wood, many of which have not 
appeared since the original editions were published. 

—Canon Garbett is to edit and Mr. Elliot Stock is to 
publish a new devotional volume, entitled ‘ Morning, 
Noon and Night,” made up of contributions from a num- 
ber of the leading clergymen of the Church of England. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new rooms in Boston. on Park 
street, overlooking the Common, have a very cosy and 
inviting appearance, with their open fire-places and well- 
filled book-shelves reaching from the floor to the ceiling. 

—A rather eccentric but useful book on *‘ Journals and 
Journalism,’ by John Oldcastle, which is one of the pubh- 
cations in England of the past season, has reached a sec- 
ond edition, and is also, we believe, to be reissued in this 
country. 

—Those who want to study up the legal aspects of the 
Irish land question wil] do well to take a look at a work 
on the subject by Prot. Richey, of the University of Dub- 
lin, which Macmillan & Co. have in press for immediate 
publication. 

—Strahan’s *‘ Books for the People” is one of the best 
series of light reading now appearing on the other side of 
the water. The price is only half a crown, and the tone 
so far makes them admirably adapted for home and libra- 
ry reading. 

—Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and Mrs. Gage are compiling ‘‘ A History of Woman Suf- 
frage in the United States,” which a generous subscription 
from Mrs, Elizabeth Thompson, of this city, will enable 
them to publish. 

—The trustees of the Burns monument at Ayr have 
received tie gift of a volume of Burns's poems in hisown 
handwriting. It is a small quarto of about fifty pages, 
which was presented by the poet to Mrs. General Stewart, 
of Afton, in 1787. 

—One may pick up a great many useful and interesting 
bits of information about leading Englishmen of the time 
from Mr. Davidson’s new book on ‘ English Leaders in 
and out of Parliament.’’ It is one of the books which the 
people will want toread. 

—The article on the poetry of Tennyson in the last num- 
ber of the ‘British Quarterly Review ’’ may be read with 
interest by students of that author, but not without many 
andserious aggravations, one of which is the rather wild 
remark that as a poet Browning is “‘incomparably better.” 

—A.C. Armstrong & Son will publish in November a 
new edition of the elder D'Israeli’s complete works in six 
volumes. The ‘‘Curiosities of Literature’’ make three, 
and the *‘ Calumities and Quarrels of Authors,.” “* Amen- 
ities of Literature,” and ‘‘ Literary Character,” etc., one 
each. 

—There is a quiet sarcasm, is there not? in the terms of the 
item now going the rounds of the press to the effect that 
President Eliot, of Harvard College, has sent a “ confiden- 
tia!” circular to the pareats of the students, asking their 
sentiments on the question of compulsory attendance on 
prayers. 

—Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Life of Charles James Fox,” just 
from the press of the Harpers, is a valuable addition to 
the shelf of biography, which has been so generously en- 
riched during the past few years. Fox is one of the great 
figures in later English history, and Mr. Trevelyan is an 
excellent biographer. 

—The life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, the story of which 
has just been published, was one of many remarkable 
features, and may be read with profit by all young men. 
Sir Avthony rose to high place and influence in his adopt 
ed country, England, becoming keeper of the British 
Museum, and attaining great influence in social and pub- 
lic life. 

—Robert Millhouse was born in Nottingham, England, 
in 1788, was put to work at the age of six, at ten was 
placed in a stocking frame, and learned to read in a Sun- 
day-scho»l. Nevertheless, when working at his loom he 
wrote poetry in a style so classical that Southey promoted 
him out of the rank of ‘‘ uneducated poets,’’ and Sir John 
Bowring and the Howitts were his true friends. A col- 
lection of bis songs and sonnets has just been published 
by Mr. Briscoe, of the Nottingham Free Library, together 
with an account of his life. 








Correspondence, 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 4, 1880, 





Editors Christian Union : 

I have read with regret your article on page 366 of The 
Christian Union of November 34, entitled “‘Before and 
After Election.” The impression which it leaves upon the 
reader is that it was a matter of no radical importance 
whether the Republican or Democratic party should tri- 
umphb. You say: 

* However this elec'ion has gone, the country is not in dan- 
ger of destruction. Gen. Garfield will pot inaugurate Gen. 
Graot as Emperor, with Mr. Conkling for a Melikoff: Gen. 
Hancock wiil not hand it over to the‘ rebel brigadiers.’”’ 

You evidently balance one of the above assertions evenly 
with the other in the scale of probability. That the first 
isan absurdity I well believe, and take for granted that 
you so estimate it, as certainly do all persons with whom I 
have conversed, whether Republican or candid Democrat. 
That the last is equally improbable I do not believe. Gen. 
Hancock might not hand the government over to the 
** rebel brigadiers,” but he would be mare powerless in the 
matter than was James Bucbanan, for in the latter case 
the adherente of the Democracy embraced a considerable 
elass of Union-loving citizens, now lost to them and gone 
over to the Republican ranks, 





You speak of the tendency of a party just going into 
power to act with moderation. This, it is true, is becom- 
ing somewhat proverbial. Probably, in its utterance, too 
much influence has resulted from the consideration of the 
course of modern politics in England rather than in our 
owncountry. Such moderation has not characterized the 
course of the South, which must inevitably be the con- 
trollers of the Democratic party. The very points for 
which they contend are: 

State Rights Doctrines. 

Suppression of any votes contrary to that doctrine, or to 
equal political rights of all citizens. 

There is no grading of these doctrines towards an ameli- 
oration. A start into power on their basis would only 
precipitate upon us an avalanche of trouble that is not well 
expressed in the idea that it would simply “ retard the na- 
tion’s prosperity.”” Just before the secession of South 
Carolina it was not generally believed at the North that 
this would occur. Then it was not generally believed that 
other Southern States would join. Then the call for only 
75,000 men to put down the rebellion is evidence of the 
slight measure that was given to the evil intentions of the 
South. In truth, the section is not one that is given to a 
cool calculation of obstacles in the way of their designs. 
The ‘‘ Lost Cause ’’ has become a sentiment among a peo- 
ple fond of display, tenacious of purpose, and so sentimen- 
tal that it is a wonder more poets have not risen among 
them. With their darling object near their grasp, they 
would not hesitate to consummate their purpose. Any 
conservatism on their part would only be while success 
was not assured. 

Before the election the contest was looked upon by all 
Soutrern people with whom I had any acquaintances, or of 
whom I had any knowledge, as precisely what was claimed 
for it on their part by Wade Hampton. This was the talk 
through the South, as I learned from a number of candid 
persons who have recently been in the South. 

From all these considerations, and from the utter ab- 
sence of any principle in the masses of the Democratic 
party North—mainly mere followers of leaders seeking for 
office and adherents to a party pame—lI think, and I be- 
lieve that the country thought, that it would be difficult 
to measure the calamity that would befall us in the event 
of their success. Indeed, it was with a feeling somewhat 
akin to that of Webster, who refused to look into the 
abyss beyond disunion. 

1 think really that you draw the matter very lightly in- 
deed in the article in question. 

Yours, from a frequent and appreciative reader of your 
paper. G. F. CoLLom. 


No regular reader of The Christian Union can think 
that it regarded the last election as one of no radical 
importance; but the destinies of the nation did not 
depend upon the issue of the canvass, and for the rea- 
sons stated in the article criticised. To suppose ‘that 
the masses of the Democratic party North are mainly 
mere followers of leaders seeking for office and ad- 
herents to a party name” is to suppose that nearly 
one-half the people of the Empire State, for example, 
are incompetent for self-government. We do not be- 
lieve it. The fear of Imperialism was just as genuine 
and sincere as the fear of rebel brigadiers, though the 
one we believe to have been causeless and the other to 
have had some grounds. The integrity of this nation 
depends on the virtue, the honor and the education of 
all its citizens, not on the question, largely dependent 
upon doubtful chances, which political party happens 
to come into power for four short years. Buchanan’s 
administration may have expedited the civil war, but it 
is doubtful whether any administration could have 
prevented a civil war, the causes of which lay not in a 
president or even a congress, but in the poison which 
had spread through the whole nation from the influence 
of slavery. 


THE TRUE QUESTION. 

In the issue of The Christian Union of Sept. 8th an at- 
tempt is made to state the true Chinese question, and the 
following is given: 

**Has one nation, by reason of prior occupancy, a God- 
given right to shut out from its domain people of another 
race, who come in peace and are obedient to its laws, because 
it dislikes or fears their race, their religious beliefs or their 
babits of life?” 

I answer, Yes; but not because of dislike, but because 
of fear alone. 

You lay stress on the fact that the Chinese come in 
peace. Is there then no sueb thing as a danger in a peace- 
ful guise? Nothing is more peaceful than a stagnant pool 
of impure water; and yet, as the fetid odors slowly rise 
from its quiet surface, are caught by the gentle breeze of 
a summer’s vigbt, borne through the neighborhood into 
the abode of rich and poor, there to be breathed by good 
and bad, it has done its work—a work that, gentle as it 
seemed, harmless as it felt, will cause to go up from that 
neighborhood a wail for blighted hopes, a lament for dear 
ones gone. 

Admitting, for argument, that the Chinese are an inferior 
race, that theirs is an effete civilization, that they are an 
unprogressive and motionless mass of decaying human be- 
ings, would you still maintain that we have no right to 
guard against too great an importation of this moral and 
socia] poison into our midst ? Can we oppose an open and 
forcible danger? If we can, why not oppose that danger 
when it is insidious and unobtrusive? It is none the less 
danger. Has the Indian suffered any the less from contact 
with the white man because he originally came in a peace- 





able manner? Must a man wait till he is knocked down 
before he takes measures of defense ? 

It is inconsistent to admit the right of a nation “ to pro 
tect its entire domain from brigands invading it by force,” 
and to deny the right if equally dangerous results may be 
expected from a peaceably invading horde; to admit the 
right of a man to shut the front door on an outspoken 
highwayman and deny his right to refuse admittance to 
an undemonstrative tramp, even though the householder’s 
fears are the same in each case, 

It is strange logic which maintains that it is the form 
and not tiie fact of danger that justifies resistance. 

C. M. Hitcucocr, 

OMABA, Neb., Sept. 15th, 1880. 

We have no other answer to give to this than simply 
to italicize one or two words in the question to which 
it is responsive.—Eps. CurisTIAN UNION. 


GETTING UP ZION’S HILL. 

General Wales is the minister at Bethel Center. He 
was Colonel in the war and at the close breveted General; 
the title followed him into the ministry. Last month I 
attended the Friday evening meeting at Bethel Ceuter. 
General Wales said he was laboring under great mental 
depression on account of the spiritual deadness of his peo- 
ple. During the past week he had attended the Convoca- 
tion of Evangelists at Southfield, when he enjoyed great 
refreshing from the Lord. Those good men punched their 
staves thruugh the dome of heaven until the glory shone 
through like a tirmament of blazing suns, yet amid all 
that profusion, yea, even waste of radiance, he was not 
able to filch out one single beam to warm the hearts of his 
own dear people. If the Lord did not soon send down his 
spirit to revive them he thought it might be well to invite 
Harrison, the boy preacher, to come and help them. Ail 
the brethren whospoke joined in the same strain, magni- 
fying their own shortcomings and making themselves 
out very bad indeed; though ina week’s residence this 
was the first J had heard of it. They were all sitting at 
the foot of Zion’s hill, as they doubtless had been for many 
years past, and would be for many years tocome, waiting 
and praying to be lifted to the top by a breath of the Holy 
Spirit. 

After a while Beriah Green rose in the back part of the 
room and said that he had lived among them, boy and 
man, for better than fifty years. He had always attended 
church, paid his minister tax and tried to lead an honest 
life, but for want of being converted had never taken the 
covenant. He was almost tired of waiting, and bad half 
a mind to start up Zion’s bill on foct and alone. He said 
young Harrison might have a good many other places to 
visit before he could come there, and so he thought it bet- 
ter to start out in a small way and do the things which 
could be done without any help. They might busy them- 
selves until something better offered by feeding the hun- 
gry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick and comforting 
the sorrowful. 

This seemed to throw a chill over the meeting, and Gen- 
eral Wales at once pronounced the benediction. 

From this incident each one will make his own reflec- 
tion. Mine is this: it is not likely friend Green will get 
very far up the hill on foot and alone, but it may be, when 
he is part way up and stuck in the snow, he will call for 
help, and then the watchers on the summit will come 
down and bring him up to the Hospice. ANON. 


Editors of The Christian Union : 


GENTLEMEN:—Can you do nothing to arrest the despot- 
ism of temperance orgavizations, which invade and seek to 
control evangelical churches? The effort now being made 
to introduce quarterly temperance lessons into Sunday- 
schools—where already there is trouble enough to keep the 
mischief aloof—efforts indorsed and aided by leading 
religious papers, demands serious thought. We have had 
a taste of this in the first lesson prepared for us on the 
Nazarite vow, which proves either the ignorance or the 
audacity of the writers thereof. More suppression of the 
truth, more perversion of the facts,or a more Jesuitical 
paper it were hard to find. The transient nature of the 
law recorded in Numbers vi., the important statement of 
verse 20 passed over unnoticed and substantially denied, 
not to name an oblivious neglect of such a passage as Deut. 
xiv., 25-26. Surely these men should cease to pollute the 
Holy Scriptures by their touch. 

Their basis is anti-Christian, the essence of which is de- 
clared manifoldly by our Lord, but condensed in such pas- 
sages as Matt. xiv. ,10-14, and such a word toall trainers and 
externalists as ‘‘ Make the tree good,” etc., or ‘‘make the 
tree corrupt,” etc. Christ set himself to rout out these hu- 
man conceits imposed as laws of God so vigorously he 
astonished his disciples by what they thought indiscretion. 

A declaration that God’s word is poison is involved in the 
declaration that wine is such, For that word uses it as the 
symbol of the holiest things of God, and of his best gifts to 
man. Is it this way we are to be taught to teach our 
children reverence for the word of God and obedience to 
all its holy precepts ? Yours very obediently, 

E. M. 


I must write a line upon the series of articles begun in 
The Christian Union for June 9 by Mr. S. Parsons, on “My 
Lawn and Garden.” The idea is so capital! We who have 
just such a bit of ground, and are enthusiastic over its 
capabilities, will look with greatest interest for the articles 
opened so pleasantly. We have so little of that thing here 
in America; not of small places, but of any nice descriptions 
of what cap be done in them. Our English-friends do 
better, With “ great expectations,” yours, 

EM. 
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TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & Co. 
“Songs of Christian Praise.”” By the Rev. 
Cc. H. Richards. 
BIGELOW & MAIN. 
“Sterling Gems.” By Perkins and Main. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON. 

* Plain Usesof the Blackboard, witb Appen- 
dix on Illustrative Teaching in Primary 
Classes,” by Mrs. W.F. Crafts. By the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts. An admirable practical illustration 
of object teaching in Sunday -scbools. 

THOS. NELSON & SONs. 

‘Heaven and Home.” By J. M. Lang. 

MACMILLAN & CO. 

“Out of the Deep.” By Charles Kingsley. 
A collection of paesages from the writings of 
Charles Kingsley having special reference to 
the sorrows of life. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

“Last Days of Christ.”” By the Rev. W.G. 
Schauffler. 

“Bible Text-Book.” A text-book of the 
persons, places and subjects occurripg in the 
Bible. Very convenient in form and arrange- 
ment. 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 

“ Wonder Eyes, and What For.” By Eleanor 
W. Talbot. An illustrated book for children. 

“Through the Light Continent.” By Wim. 
Saunters. The observations of a thoughtful 
Englishmen on men and things in this coun- 
try. 

“ Pictures to Paint. ” By George Weatherly. 
A pretty little volume with colored prints as 
models and outline pictures to be painted by 
the young reader. 

“The Littie Folks, Black and White.” By 
George Weatherly. A collection of well- 
known rbymes with illustrations in black and 
white. 

* Little Folks’ Bible Gallery.’ By Jennie 
B. Merrill. The best-ki own i:cidents in the 
Bible story pictured for cnildren. 

“Bible Gallery.’ By Gustave Doré. A 
quarto containing Doré’s well-known pic- 
tures. 

* Pictures of Bird Life.”” By the Rev. M.G. 
Walkins. A baudsome quarto, beautifully 
printed, and containing illustrations by Gia- 
comelli. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

“Common Sense in the Household.” By 
Marion Harland. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 

“Soldier of tne Cross.” 

* Earl Hubert’s Daughter.” 

“Marion Scatterthwaite.”” By Magyie Sy- 
mington. Astory of work, well! told, with a 
ood moral purpose. 

“In Christo.” By J. R. Macduff, D.D. A 
collection of short studies in the words of 


Christ. 
GEORGE MUNRO. 


“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” By Chas. 
Dickens. 
“The Plague-Stone of Aberford.”’ By Jobn 


Saunders. 

“The Hour Will Come.”’ By W, von Hillern. 

*Jobn Milton.”” By Mark Pattison. 

* History of the English People.” By John 
R. Green. 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. 

“A History of Painting.” By Wottmann 
and Woermann. A fine quarto of 500 pages, 
covering the whole history of painting, beau- 
tifully and profusely illustrated. 

Ginn & HEATH. 

*“Shakespeare’s ‘Much Ado about Notbh- 
ing.’’’ By the Rev. H. N. Hudson. The lat- 
est addition to the series of Annotated Eng- 
lish Classics. 

Jas. H. BARKYTE, SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
* Japanese Fairy World.” By Wm. E. Grif- 
fis. A collection of Japanese fairy tales. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
* Horace McLean.” By Alice U’Hanlon. 
THOS. WHITTAKER. 

Certain Aspects of the Church.” By the 
Rev. J.C. Smitb, D.D. Four sermons on vart- 
ous aspects of the Episcopal Church. 

MAGAZINES. 

St. Nicholas, Van Nostrand’s, The Califor- 
niun, The Eclectic, American Antiquarian, 
Phrenological Journal, The New Jerusalem 
Magazine, the An'iquary, International Re- 
view, Nineteenth Century, British Quarterly, 
Potter’s American Monthly, American Jour- 
nal of Science, Princeton Kevyiew, The Maga- 
zine of Art, New Englander. 
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Ruskin’s Choice Works. 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


This beautiful edition is now complete. It is 
printed on fine tinted paper from new type, and con- 
tains copies of all the plates (upwards ot 150 tull-page 
plates) trom the ear!y London editions, with al) the 
wood engravings (several hundred); it 1s handsome- 
ly bound in green cloth, extra, beveled edges, gilt 
sides 

9 vols., &vo. Price $45.00 
The several works may be 
lows 


bad separately, as tol 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


5 vols., Svo, green cloth extra.* $30.00, 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 


$18.00. 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture 


1 vol., 8vo, green cloth extra $6.00. 

\lso Complete Sets of Plates to ‘‘ Stones of 
Venice.”’ (Fifty-four full-page plates.) Cloth, ex- 
tra, 8vo, $6.00. 

These plates are sold separately from the text, to 
accommodate those who have our l2mo edition, is 
sued without plates. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DRAMATIC POEMS 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. Including al! of Mr. Taylor's 
Poems dramatic in form, namely: * The Prophet,’ 
“The Masque ot the Gods,’ and * Prince Deuka 
lion.”’ In one vol., uniform with the Kennett edition 
of Taylor’s ** Faust.”’ Crown Svo. Gilt top, $2.25. 
This voluwme comprises in a convenient form Mr 

Taylor's dramatic poems, which are regarded by the 

most judicious critics as works of great power and 

enduring excellence. 


AMERICAN POEMS, Holiday 
Edition. 


Selections from the Works of LONGFELLOW, WHIT 
TIER, BRYANT, HOLMES, LOWELL, and EMER- 
SON. With Biographical Sketches and Notes ex- 
plaining the Historical and Personal allusions. 
Holiday Edition, embellished with 32 full-page pict- 
ures by eminent artists. Printed with a red line 
border, and tastefully bound. vv, $3.00. Half call, 
$5.0; morocco or tree calf, $7.50. 


3 vols., &vo, green cloth extra. 





This book, which contains some of the best poems 
of the most distinguished American poets, is printed 
and illustrated and bound so attractively thatit can 
hardly fail to be a popular gift-book. 


SAM LAWSON’S FIRESIDE 
STORIES. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. New and enlarged 
edition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Sam Lawson” is one ot the most truthful and 
successful characters in American fiction. He is a 
perfect specimen of one type o! the traditional Yan 
kee, and his acuteness and humor are altogether de 
lighttul. Three new stories make this edition pro 
porvionately more attractive, 

Red- 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. 
Line Edition. 


A new Red-Line edition of the Poems of BRET 
HARTE, comprising all formerly published in 
* Poems,” ** East and West Poems,” and * Echoes 
of the Foot-Hills.” Printed on tinted pe per, with 
red-line border, and containing 16 full-page illus- 
trations. Small 4to, full gilt. Cloth, $2.50; hali 
calf, $4.00; morocco or tree call, $6.00 
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FROM DEATH INTO LIFE ; 


Twenty Years of My Ministry, 
By the Rev W. HASLAM. 


AUTHOR OF ** BUILDING FROM THE TOP,” “* THE 
THREEFOLD GIFT OF GOD,” ETC. 








The work isa narrative of remarkabie re- 
ligious and ministerial experiences in a min- 
ing district in England, among a rude, bearty, 
hardy and industrious people. At the outset 
of bis career, Mr Haslam produced very little 
effect by his preaching among bis parishion- 
ers, but ir course of time a change came over 
him, the offspring of profound spiritual feel- 
ing. For:hwitb ne declarea trat, “if ne had 
died last week, he would bave been lost for- 
ever,’ a sentiment that completely won over 
his auditors, one of wnom, a stalwart miner, 
cried out,“ Tne parson is converted! Hal- 
jelujah!” From this time the most wonderful 
successes attended him. His formula seems 
to bave. been that * we must be perfectiy con- 
scious of our conversion, and of the forgive- 
ness of our sips, and that we must believe 
that God has accepted us; and, unless we so 
believe, we are lost forever.’’ The book is 
taken up witb the sensation created by his 
new style of preaching, by accounts of nu- 
merous individua! conversions, and of reviv- 
ais among his tumultuous and enthusiastic 
audience. It bas attained a great success in 
Eogiland. 





With Illustrations, Cloth. Price’ $1.50. 
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1, 3, AND 5 Bond STREET, NEw YORK. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1877-78, 


THE 


Manilold Witness for Christ: 


Being an attempt to Exhibit the Combined 
Force of Various Evidences, Direct and 
Indirect, of Christianity. 
BY ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 


Principal of Kings College, London 





$3.00 
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HE GIVETH SONGS. 
A Collection of Religious Lyrics. 
By W.M.L. Jay, A. E. HAMILTON, and others. 
With Illustrations by L. B. HUMPHREY. 
16mo, Gilt, $1.25. A companion to 
our edition of Faber’s Hymns. 


‘This is a choice volume without and within, at 
tractive to the eye and restful to the thought. Some 
of the deepest and richest spiritual experiences bave 
found expression in verse, and collections like this 
are the truitage ot much true and noble hving. Many 
of the poems are familiar, but rather gain than lose 
in intereston that account. Many are trom the pen 
of Miss Anne E. Hamilton, and are as full of poetic 
beauty as of thought and feeling. Peace and trust 
are the chords oftenest struck, and their music is 
always comforting and helpful.” —The Christian Union 


8v0o. 422 pages, - - - - - 


*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


E, P, DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROS. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 

FRAGMENTS OF CHRISTIAN HIS- 
‘TORY: WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE 
STUDY OF CHRISTIAN HIstoRY. By Jo 
SEPH HENRY ALLEN, Lecturer on Ecclesi- 
astical History in Harvard University. 
16mo; uniform with Prof. Allen’s “ He- 
brew Men and Times.” Price $1.50. 

MY MARRIAGE, A new Novel of pe- 
culiar interest. I6mo. Price $1.00. 

WE AND THE WORLD. A Srory ror 
Boys. By JULIANA HORATIA Ewrtna. 
With ten illustrations. Price $125. Toris 
volume is uniform with the same autbor’s 
story for girls, “Six to Sixteen,” and also 
with her very popular stories, ** Jan of the 
Windmill” and “ A Great Emergency.” 

OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY TALES, 
2 vols. Price $2.00 

SANFORD AND MERTON. Price $1.00. 

These two works are the original Munroe & 

Francis Editions, which parents of the pres- 

ent day used to read when children. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 
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Father’s House. 
A delightful home story for young peeple, whole- 
oo in spiritand narrative. lémo. 278 pp. 4 cuts, 
$l 


Little Mother. 


From the French of Madame Pressense. A touch- 
ine story of child-lite in Paris. lémo, 278 pp. 4 cuts 
10. 


Little Soldier. 


story for brave boys, who wish to know how 
the ir omeee can be best emplored lémo, 4 cuts, 
240 pp 


Mailed, post-paid, 





The Sinner and his Savior. 
Facts and incidents illustrating the ways by which 
souls may be won to Christ. lé6mo. 253 pp. $i. 


The * Fletcher Prize Essay,’ * by Rev. H. C. Haydn. 
D. D. A frank and full Giscussion of this ever-recur- 
ring and important subject. l6émo. 75 cents. 


Leo Bertram, or the Brave Heart. 


¥rom the German of Franz Hoffman. A sea story 
couch as boys love. l6mo. 173 pp. 4 cuts. 8 cts. 


Frolic at the Seaside. 

Another book in the series, tresh and breezy as the 
seashore itself. lémo. 188 pp. 4 cuts. 80 cents. 
Stories for Sunday. 

Choice brie! narratives for every Sunday in the 
year. l6émo. 156 pp. 3 cuts. 75 cents, 

Young Man’s Safeguard. 


An admirable book for young men, leading to the 
true, beautiful and good. lémo. 151 pp. 75 cents. 


Talks and Stories about Prayer. 


Full of fine examples, bringing out the true mean- 
ing of childbood’ s favorite prayers. lémo. 120 pp. 


Marie Manning and Others. 
Welli-told stories by a tavorite authoress. lémo 
MG pp. leut. cents. 
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lémo. %pp. lcut. 50 cents 
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FACTS. 
Over 200,000 of BE. P. Roe’s 
Novels have been sold. 
The first edition of 20,000 of ** A 
Day of Fate,” Published Oct. 1st, 
was almost immediately exhausted 
and a second edition is now ready. 


THE EXPLANATION. 


‘It is characteristic of Mr. Roe that he always 
paints from real life. ’—(|Christian Union. 
e have read every story of this gifted author, 
and have never been disappointed in our pleasant 
anticipations in a single instance.”—{ Boston Home 
Journal 

“Mr. Roe could not writ 
—! Philadelphia Inquirer, 
“ His plots are never commonplace 
Magazine 
* His views are broadly catholic and his notions of 
morality and sound living are thoroughlyssound and 
wholesome,—Eveni: g Pos 
“The avidity and ‘delig cht with which Mr. Roe’s 
books are read is a most hopeful sign.”—Chicago 


Times 


a dull book it he tried.’ 


—j Harper's 


A DAY OF FATE. 

A FACE ILLUMINED. 

KNIGHT OF XIX. CENTURY 

NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. 

FROM Jts'T TO EARNEST. 

OPENING A CHESTSUT BURR, 

WHAT CAN SHE DU? 

BARRIERS BURNED AWAY, 
1Vol. Wmo. $1.50 
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Bagster’s | Catalogue ot “Bibles, ete. 

A CATALOGUE OF 


Biblical and Miscellaneous Works, 

Published ty Messrs. SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 

ot London, will be forwarded free by mail to any one 

desiring it by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y., 
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THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


Richardson’s New Method 


For the Pianoforte. 
BY 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price $3.25. 


Iv IS GENERALLY CONCEDED THAT THIS IS 
THE MOST PERFECT, AS WELL_AS THE MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED. HAVING BEEN MANY TIMES RE- 
VISED, IT MAY BE CONSIDERED AS ENTIRELY 
FREE FROM ERRORS. HAVING BEEN REPEATED. 
LY ENLARGED, IT IS REMARKABLY FULL AND 
COMPLETE 

MANY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS HAVE USED 
THE BOOK FOR YEARS, AND STILL CONTINUE TO 
USE IT, AS THE BEST. SALES ARE CONSTANT, 
AND VERY LARGE. KRICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFOKTEISTHE 
TITLE. ORDER IT BY THE WHOLE TITLE, AND 
ACCEPT NO [OTHER BOOK, SINCE THIS IS THE 
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THE POET’S HOUSE. 
By Horace E, SCUDDER. 
- 
THE PORCH. 

T was at dusk on the evening of the twenty-seventh 
of September that I stood in the porch of my 
friend Stillwell’s house, hesitating whether to ring the 

bell or ply the knocker. 

I had never before been to Mr. Stillwell’s house, and 
I had never met Mr. Stillwell himself. Our friendship 
—for such I had the courage to call it even then —had 
been formed through correspondence, except that I 
had the advantage of knowing him also through his 
writings. It was through these that our acquaintance 
began. I had read a poem of his which was so much 
ofa personal gift to me that I should have been a 
churl in my own eyes if I had not written to thank him 
for it. My letter brought one in return, in which he 
told_ me that I was the first stranger who had ever 
written to him of his work, and he desired to thank 
me. He left a way open for me to write again, and 
for five years we had carried on a correspondence 
which was a distinct part of my 1 fe. I was then a 
young Jittérateur, in whom fancy was more active 
than a humane imagination. I found it far easier to 
endow with life inanimate objects and to express sen 
timent through lower forms of intelligence than to 
read the faces of men, women and children about me 
and construct stories or poems which were based upon 
the realities of human life. I cannot say that I have 
yet lost my love for the fantastic, but I have come to 
care more for the imaginative; and I think I owe much 
of my education in this direction to the influence of 
Mr. Stillwell, who rarely wrote to me without making 
suggestions which looked toward the cultivation of 
stronger faculties than that which rests in the merely 
fanciful. There were writers of greater strength than 
he, but I know of none who were more sane, and it 
was the sanity of his literary power which I needed 
most. It was always my way to go to books for what 
I wanted rather than to men, and when I made my first 
approach to Mr. Stillwell it was the writer whom I 
sought. He gave me a great deal more; for, while he 
was keenly sensitive to the literary side of his work, 
the point from which he viewed life was not the litera- 
ry. I discovered, to my surprise, that he was not an 
abundant reader; he was, I think, the slowest reader 
I ever knew, judging at least from the progress which 
he made, according to his own report from time to 
time, in reading a book upon which I was eager to 
have his judgment; andI never could get from him a 
formal judgment, but there would occur passages in 
his letters which I saw were the result of his cogita- 
tions after reading. Theg acted often as: most singu- 
lar influences in determining my own judgment and in 
causing me to revise decisions which I had supposed 
were final. 

I have called him a poet, and by good right, even on 
the ordinary ground tbat he bas written poetry; but 
there is better reason, since his prose indicates how 
distinctly the creative faculty determines the character 
of his work. I remember a passage in Andersen’s ‘A 
Poct’s Bazar,” where he is enraptured with the pictur- 
esque features of Nuremberg, and exclaims: ‘‘ Were I 
a painter! could I only paint!” but ends at last, ‘* But 
Iam not a painter; I cannot do this; I am a poet.” 
The critics, he tells us in his autobiography, sneered 
at him for his vanity in making such an assertion ; but 
Andersen knew he was right, and that if he was not a 
poet he was nothing. Stillwell certainly is a poet, 
though his rhymes are very infrequent; he was con- 
vinced that other forms than verse were native to him, 
and he preferred to do only that which he could do by 
the higher instinct. I was curious to see him and his 
house. The old adage, ‘‘As a man is, so is his house,” 
would be, I was sure, applicable to him who was so 
apt to express his personality through apparently triv- 
ial things: and I knew from his letters that he had 
been building his house. I had not seen him, as I have 
said, and I had no picture of him: but it was impossi- 
ble to avoid having some notion of him aside from his 
professional character. He betrayed minor tastes and 
peculiarities in his letters, and the very externals of 
his letters had for me a sign of his individuality. He 
was one of the very few persons who ever sealed their 
letters with wax when writing to me, and the only one 
who always did. I found he made a clear distinction 
between his letters to friends and his letters on busi- 
ness, not only as regarded the quality of his stationery 
but as to its kind. I taxed him once with it, and he 
admitted that he used a quill for friends and a steel 
point for letters of business. ‘I ama humorist in 
little matters,” he wrote. ‘I play with etiquette for 
my own amusement, and like to make it serve as a 
delicate division line by which things common and 
uncommon are separated. It is my slight protest 





against that tendency to monotony which some phi- 
losophers think they have discovered in modern life. 
In my quiet round of thought and occupation slight 
deviations from the common order serve as gentle 
declarations of independence, and, I suspect, help me 
to maintain my integrity when it is assailed by a too 
tyrannical convention.” 

I have thought sometimes that the openness of his 
character forbade his having many intimate friends. 
He was so generous that no one could claim any ex- 
clusixe.property in his regard; and I find that most 
peo, © dcsire intimacy only when they can set up a 
sign: ‘‘ No trespassing on these premises.” It is not 
a common but a private path which they wish to enjoy. 
Stillwell did not have that other seductive but rather 
treacherous way of persuading each friend that his 
relations with him were singular and special; no, he 
had his reserves, but I have heard him talk with 
strangers with the same freedom which he has used to 
me, who have a strong right to call him friend. I am 
speaking of him, you will observe, as I have since 
known him, and not merely as he disclosed himself to 
me first through his letters. I own that I was at 
first jealous of the freedom with which others were 
admitted to his mind; but I learned to think ill of 
myself for such jealousy, and at length to be glad 
that the newest comer might know Stillwell’s latest 
thought. In our early days of correspondence I re- 
member asking him how he could write so freely to 
me and so fully when what he wrote was even in that 
form ready for publication. I thought F relieved the 
matter of its grossness by likening bim to a gardener 
who gave to every visitor a nosegay, even though 
gardening was his occupation and means of support, 
and his visitor might be an utter stranger. I had 
happened to touch upon one of his foibles, and he 
wrote more directly to me upon the point than he 
was wont: 

‘* Your comparison of the gardener was a perfectly 
fair one. Were I a gardener I cannot conceive that 
I should ever treat my flowers solely or chiefly as a 
matter of merchandise. That I had given time and 
care in the cultivation would justify me in acting 
for those who could not, and receiving money from 
them as their agent and employee; but if I had a 
field full of dandelions, daisies and buttercups I 
would cut off my right hand before I would sell the 
flowers; so if there came one to my garden who cared 
for my flowers and did not think of them in their com- 
mercial aspect, I should most certainly give of my best, 
knowing that the time and care which I had bestowed 
were a very sall part of the power which had made 
the rose to blush and the lily to dream. A careless or 
unworthy person should have none of my flowers; a 
genuine one should have all I could well give and he 
take.”’ 

I found that his attitude toward literature was of 
this sort. He was very little troubled regarding the 
questions of literature as an art and literature as a 
means of winning bread. I had myself been much 
perplexed by what I imagined the constant and radical 
conflict; but, though I laid my difficulties before him, 
he rarely answered them directly, and I suspect that 
he felt little interest in any one who was very much 
disturbed on this score; I remember a long hiatus in 
our correspondence at one time which I afterwards 
traced pretty confidently to this source. I had been 
pestering him with questions on the matter. At length, 
after a silence of several months, I became greatly 
interested in a novel which I was writing, and I turned 
to him afresh with an account of my work and a state- 
ment of some technical problems which I had met in 
constructing my story. His reply was instant, hearty 
and overflowing with fine, discriminating criticism. 

He was not, however, what would be regarded as a 
very successful man of letters. He supported his fam- 
ily, indeed, and did it without any salaried position or 
revenue from investments; but one could see that he 
maintained himself quite as much by what he relin- 
quished of the good things of this life as by his earn- 
ings. The outlet always seemed just about as large as 
the inlet. The only property which he had, beyond 
his daily earnings as a writer, was his house and 
household goods, and at the time [ first saw him he 
had been several years accumulating these. It was, 
indeed, not long after he took possession of his little 
estate that I made my first visit to him. His letters 
had suddenly become colored by his house-building 
schemes; not that he wrote at length of his plans, but 
his mind was so full of what he was doing that he in- 
evitably betrayed himself whenever he took up his pen 
to write tome. ‘‘I have just come from my house,” 
he would write; ‘‘nothing yet is done but the cellar, 
but I have been all over it; I know just where my desk 
is to stand, and where my Babcock is to hang; I have 
seen the light stream through my painted window, and 
I have been out on my balcony. I built the house in 
the air, then on paper, and now that there is actually 
an earthen hole for foundation the architectural effect 
is wonderfully solid.” He found the rooms contract 





and expand in a whimsical way, and never visited the 
house while it was building, he said, without meeting 
some surprise; the proportions varied so much ac- 
cording as partitions were put up; one room looked 
small until two closets were cut off, and then it grew 
in apparent size. 

I myself live in the country, and I always stoutly 
maintained that for a writer, especially an imaginative 
one, the country was the only proper place to live in. 
But Stillwell laughed at my theories. ‘There are 
writers and writers,” he would say, ‘‘and the choice 
of locality for a home is determined by a hundred con- 
siderations, which differ with every one. I am not 
one ofaclass. I am not a literary man except when I 
am writing.” He himself had always lived in a sub- 
urban town, and he built there. ‘The only general 
principle which I would admit,” he wrote, ‘as deter- 
mining a man of letters in choosing a home, is that of 
conservatism. He is the medium through which a 
myriad influences pass, to be expressed in some es- 
sence of thought or sentiment. He will receive those 
influences most surely by remaining where he is and 
where he has grown. He may make excursions, but 
he ought beyond most men to know the secrets of an 
abiding-place. In our country the man of letters is 
the real landed proprietor in the absence of hereditary 
nobility. He is the one.who represents the past, not 
the mere money-getter; and to him the necessity of 
identification with some one place is greater. The 
longer he lives there, wherever it may be, the surer he 
is of discovering the secret of the life which has eddied 
about him. There is great force in Thoreau’s habit of 
sitting patiently by'a mud turtle, we will say, until it 
has disclosed itself. Nature is not to be canght on 
the wing; and human nature is not seen and studied 
so well by travelers as by those who stay at home.” 

Perhaps some of the secret of Still well’s content was 
in the fortune which made his home where it was, in a 
community which had more than a local reputation for 
high thinking and plain living. Thoreau, again, we 
are told, when asked at table what dish he preferred, 
used to answer, ‘‘ The nearest.” But I think Stillwell 
was not far from the best dish on the table, so that it 
required no abnegation in him to stay where he was 
placed. Be this as it may, I confess that when I was 
not stoutly maintaining my theory of life I was in dan- 
ger of envying him his nearvess to great libraries, 
great orchestras, great plays, great gutherings of men, 
great historic scenes and memorials—a great city. I 
would fain, like him, have lived on the outer edge of 
that busy circle, near enough to enter the life, far 
enough away to avoid the harsh roar. So at least I 
felt this evening as I left the city behind me, passed 
into the streets of the suburb, shaded with trees that 
were dropping now their bright leaves, noted the 
houses set in their little frames of green grass, and 
came at length to Stillwell’s, passed through the 
shrubbery, and stood on his porch. It was not a large 
house, and in the dusk I noted few details; I was, in- 
deed, more intent upon the man himself. I stood, as 
I have said, upon the porch irresolute. There was a 
sound of voices the other side of the door; the opaque 
glass hinted at a dull light within. I was almost 
tempted to rap with my knuckles, as the most friendly 
sign. The bell was plainly out of the question. I 
raised the knocker and tapped lightly. 








“TOO TIRED FOR ANYTHING.” 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


OW often we hear this expression. But by 
which class is it the most frequently repeated— 
the mistress of the family, who faithfully provides for 
her household, and as faithfully superintends every 
department, and if not actually doing the work with 
her own hands, yet carefully overlooking the whole, so 
that what she provides will not be wasted, or the 
lady of fashionable life, with a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, of a class that demands of their associates a 
constant round of fashionable excitement and that 
kind of exhaustive dissipation which is necessary to 
secure any distinction? To return all the calls that 
etiquette demands in such circles must alone draw 
largely upon time and nervous strength. 

That household labors and cares are a great tax on 
health and strength under the present style of living is 
undoubtedly true; but how much of it is needless, in 
no wise increasing the comfort or happiness of the 
family circle, but in all the departments increasing the 
labor fourfold, simply from a blind, unreasonable ad- 
herence to the dictates of fashion. Are those who re- 
quire three or four servants to keep the household ma- 
chinvery in good working order any happier than our 
mothers were? How many turn from an elaborately 
cooked dinner and fashionably served tables with long- 
ings for the more simple but most excellent cooking of 
the olden times! Then one servant was sufficient, and 
often the mother preferred to do all the work with- 
out any other help than her young daughters, thus 
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teaching her girls the true lessons of domestic economy 
as none but a mother can teach them. 

Was a woman’s labor, under such circumstances, 
more wearing to health and strength than the cruel 
bondage in which those live who are worn out in en- 
deavoring to secure from servants the careful, efficient 
work absolutely indispensable to the present style of 
living, even where one does not attempt to pattern 
after the extreme of fashionable living? Take one 
item alone. Have any of our readers tried to estimate 
the work to be done in simply washing the dishes after 
a well served—not a stylish—dinner? A few weeks 
since we prepared a dinner for a few guests in the 
country with no help but a young girl of thirteen or 
fourteen years. After dinner, feeling that {t would be 
too great a tax on our young assistant to ‘‘clean up” 
in season for supper, we took charge of the dining-room 
dishes, leaving the kitcben and cooking utensils to the 
little girl. We had the curiosity to count the dishes for 
six people as we washed, rinsed and wiped them, wish- 
ing to form some just estimate of the work. There 
were one hundred and sixteen different articles to be 
handled over, each three times—washing, rinsing and 
wiping. ‘* What an elaborate dinner!” Not at all. 
Count the soup-plates and spoons, the meat-plates, 
knives and forks; a separage saucer and spoon for 
‘“‘succotash,” tomatoes and sauce; meat-platters and 
carvers; vegetable dishes, coffee-cups, saucers and 
spvuons, etc. To look on the table, there do not seem 
so many articles; but wash and wipe them yourself 
and count as you proceed, and after that you will have 
more respect for the work necessary to keep just the 
dining-room in order. 

With how much more appetite one living in that 
happy state, neither poverty nor too great riches, par- 
took of the plainer and more healthful food of the olden 
days, undisturbed by the confusion and bustle of many 
courses, or the constant attendance and espionage of a 
waiter, who gives more attention to the pleasantries 
and freedom of the family circle than to the service a 
fashionable style demands; whose tongue is ready to 
retail all that is said or done, and ‘‘ with additions 
strange.” How many dishes of scandal that float like 
a poisonous vapor through the air would be lost with- 
out the omnipresent waiter! 

But the over-exertion and slavery of providing for the 
table is but trifing compared with that which is exact- 
ed by fashion in dress, amusements and the prescribed 
amount of ‘‘ calls” interchanged. Evenif the cares of 
a household are sometimes severe and overtax the 
strength, yet there is a chance for the full and health- 
ful exercise of the whole body, and a good amount of 
it in the open air. If the labor of olden times was 
often burdensome, and time and strength taxed se- 
verely, it could not be half as injurious to health or 
disposition as bending for hours over rufflings and 
trimmings that many of the devotees of fashion and 
style cannot afford to have done for them. We all 
know how injurious constant sewing is, restricting 
the natural action of the lungs and heart, and making 
the eyes prematurely old. Few, comparatively, can 
afford to spend money to hire a seamstress after indulg- 
ing in the lavish expense of buying materials for the 
elaborate dress which the present harlequin style de- 
mands. * 

But we are by no means sure that even the herculean 
task of making the dresses is as injurious to health 
and happiness as the severe strain on nerves and tem- 
per as well as strength which ladies with the most 
plethoric purses experience who traverse the cities, 
roaming from store to store, in their intense anxiety 
to secure the newest and most unique styles; and all 
the time in torture lest after such toil and painstaking 
they may have misjudged or been beguiled into a false 
Selection. Ah! if Mrs. —— has been before them and 
at the next great ball shall appear attired in a more at- 
tractive dress than they have secured after all their 
research, what a deplorable calamity that would be! 
In what a depressed and anxious state they are carried 
hom: in their luxurious carriage, and sink exhausted 
into the elegant easy-chair, “too tired for anything!’ 
With this fear ever haunting them, they repeat these 
tiresome shopping expeditions day after day. How 
uncomfortable they make themselves and how disagree- 
able to others, exhausting even the wonderful patience 
of the weary clerks long before they have settled the 
momentous question—they, whom many envy, feeling 
that they have all that the world can offer. 

The material purchased, the poor victim of fashion’s 
caprices finds her troubles but just begun. The stylish 
dressmaker is the ruling spirit, and perfectly under- 
Stands that her patrons have put into her hands a 
power before which the proud, sensitive, and to others 
overbearing victim must bow. The cat plays with 
the puor, trembling mouse for a while before she gives 
the final stroke. The imperious dressmaker tantalizes 
her victim by seeming doubts and hesitation, and then 
condescends to acknowledge that the materials are 
Satisfactory but fears there is not quite enough. Then 





she keeps her in suspense as to the newest, the very 
newest style, and with trembling, nervous persistency 
she begs to know if there is not something just a little 
more stylish. 

But the style at last settled, another trouble assails 
her. The dressmaker, who has the most fashionable 
customers, fully understands her position; and, al- 
though she knows it is for her own interest to have 
her work done in time, she again keeps the poor weary 
slave of fashion in suspense and will not be hurried. 
When at last the dress, over which the owner has 
spent more time and strength and comfort than the 
hardest-worked housekeeper is subjected to, is brought 
home, look at it! What can be more ungraceful than 
a lady dressed in the extreme of fashion, or, indeed, 
with but half its absurdities! The Hindoo beauty, 
who to ve the belle ‘“‘ must walk like a drunken goose 
or young elephant,” is no more at variance with true 
grace and beauty than the stylish lady of the present 
time, with banged or frowzy hair, dresses pulled 
back, puffed and banded, stooping and tottering on 
high-heeled boots, and with the added incumbrance of 
a long train with which she sweeps through elegant 
parlors or at the slightest beck of fashion drabbles 
through the mud or across dirty sidewalks. No 
wonder we hear them so often exclaim, ‘‘I am too 
tired for anything.” 

Why risk health and home happiness for such false 
lights that ‘‘ shine to bewilder and dazzle to blind”? 
Sorrows from time to time come to us all, when the 
heart bleeds and the wound will always smart. But 
the deep scars that tell where the strain was hard- 
est tell also of the balm in Gilead which he who 
scourges vever fails to apply. 

But the toil of sorrow and care which we make for 
ourselves have no promise of relief from the comfort- 
ing hand of the Father. The slavery of fashion, which 
so often leads to sin, we cannot carry to his throne 
and hope for relief and a blessing. 

Is there no practical way to break the chains that are 
becoming each year more galling? Let us give more 
thought and time and strength to practical labor of 
some kind and less to frivolities, and we shall hear less 
of feebleness, nervous prostration, and our women 
will lift up their heads rejoicing, making better wives 
and mothers and securing happier homes; and few will 
be ready to acknowledge themselves ‘ too tired for 
anything.”’ 








NOVEMBER MOSSES 
BY*SISTER CLOVER. 
I. 


was at the brook the wood-flowers sweet 
Came crowding ’round.its twinkling feet, 

While in a long procession fleet, 

Fern, lily, wild rose, violet 

Thickly the merry stream beset, 

And there, half teased and half carest, 

Bartered for dew their perfumes best, 

Tbe mosses came not with the rest: 

In unresponsive quiet they, 

Faded and worn and lifeless, lay. 

Il, 

But now, tbat gay, coquettish train 

Long ‘neath tae drifted leaves has lain; 

Naught of their scarlet, pink or blue 

’Neath the brown coverlet shows through. 
And now where erst those fair things grew 
Tbe moss is shining, brave as new, 

Like one awaked, refreshed from sleep. 
“Go now, you weary ones, and creep 
Away to rest”’—thus tenderly 

And cheery seems to say to me 

The smiling hue—‘‘and I will keep 

The watch for you—’tis my turn—sleep !’’ 








COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 
By JULIET CoRSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 
FOURTEENTH ARTICLE. 

BREAST OF MUTTON BOILED. 


HOOSE a lean breast of mutton, wipe it with a 
damp cloth, cut out all the bones from the under 
side, lay the meat, skin down, on a board, and spread 
over it either a hot forcemeat made as directed in our 
thirteenth article, or one made as follows. Do not let 
the forcemeat reach within an inch of the edges of the 
meat, and do not spread it more than a quarter of an 
inch thick; after it is placed on the meat roll it up 
tightly, beginning at the end, and tie it around with 
several pieces of tape or string. Put it into boiling 
water and boil it gently for two hours. Then remove 
the strings, lay it on a hot dish, pour over it a little 
caper sauce or some of the gravy in which the turnips 
were stewed, and serve it with the turnips. 
COLD FORCEMEAT. 


Mix together one cupful of bread crumbs, one level 
tablespoonful of powdered sweet herbs of any kind 





preferred, one saltspoonful of salt, quarter of a salt- 





spoonful of pepper, and one egg. Use as directed in 
the last receipt. 
CAPER SAUCE. 

Make a white sauce as directed in the thirteenth arti- 
cle in the receipt for butter sauce, and when it is sea- 
soned add to it two tablespoonfuls of capers instead 
of the two of butter called for therein. 

Pickled nasturtiums, chopped parsley or chopped 
pickles may be used instead of capers, and the sauce 
will take its name from the ingredient so substituted. 
Pickled green peppers make an excellent sauce for 
boiled mutton. 

FRIED CHICKEN AND HOMINY (Southern Style). 

Pick over and wash half a pint of hominy in three 
waters; put it into a double kettle or farina boiler 
with a pint and a half of cold water, and boil it 
steadily for half an hour. The water in the outer 
kettle must be boiling when the hominy is put into 
the inver one, or half an hour will not be long enough 
to cook it. If an ordinary saucepan is used for boil- 
ing, the hominy must be stirred very often to pre- 
vent burning. If when the hominy is nearly done it 
is not thick enough to hold the spoon upright the 
cover must be left off the kettle so that the super- 
fluous moisture may evaporate. Just before taking 
the hominy from the fire mix together a tablespoon- 
ful each of butter and flour, and stir them into it. 
Then pour it into shallow dishes wet with cold water, 
and let it cool before using it for frying. 

To prepare the chicken for frying remove the 
feathers, singe it, wipe it with a clean, damp cloth, 
but do not wash it. Draw it without breaking the 
entrails, cut it in joints as for fricassee, dip each 
piece quickly in water, sprinkle it with salt and pep- 
per, and roll it in flour, taking care that it is well 
covered. Fry it about three-quarters of av hour be- 
fore dinner, as follows: 

Use a large, shallow frying-pan. Heat it with suffi- 
cient lard to cover the bottom a quarter of an inch 
deep ; when the lard is smoking hot put the chicken 
into it, leaving a little space between the pieces, aud 
fry it slowly until! it is of a bright brown color all 
over. When all the chicken is fried keep it hot while 
the hominy is fried as follows: 

Turn the hominy out on a platter or board, cut it in 
slices two inches square and half an inch thick; put 
them into the hot fat in which the chicken was fried, 
increasing it to the original quantity and having it hot 
before putting in the hominy; when the hominy is 
brown on the under side turn it without breaking: 
when both sides are brown arrange it around the 
chicken and serve the dish immediately. Ifa gravy is 
desired add a cup of cream, a level tablespoonful of 
flour, and a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper to 
the fat in which the chicken and hominy were fried, 
and let them heat together for five minutes, stir- 
ring them constantly. A cup of milk may be used in- 
stead of the cream ; in case this is done the yolk of a 
raw egg must be mixed with the gravy at the moment 
it is taken from the frying-pan. If the fried hominy 
accompanies the chicken the gravy is usually served in 
a gravy boat; when the chicken is used alone the 
gravy is poured over it. 

FIGS AND RICE. 

Dissolve a quarter of a pound of white sugar in one 
pint of cold water; flavor this syrup with half a tea- 
spoonful of any essence preferred; put it over the fire 
with a pound of figs and stew them gently until plump 
and tender. 

Meantime pick over and wash half a pound of rice, 
put it into a pot containing two quarts of boiling water 
and a tablespoonful of salt, and boil it rapidly for fif- 
teen minutes; then drain off the water and set the pot 
containing the rice where it will steam until the grains 
begin to crack open, which will be in about ten 
minutes. Shake it out on a dish and serve it with the 
stewed figs, either hot or cold. 

TURNIPS STEWED IN GRAVY. 

Pare aud wash six white turnips; cut them in dice 
half an inch square, laying them in cold water as they 
are cut; meantime heat a pint of any kind of cold 
gravy; when all the turnips are cut put them into the 
gravy with a teaspoonful of sugar and sufficient pepper 
and salto make them palatable; stew them gently till 
tender, for about an hour, and serve them hot in the 
gravy. 

SUGAR-BEET PUDDING. 

Use cold boiled sugar-beets which have not been 
pickled; either grate them or cut them in pieces as 
large as grains of corn; to one pint of beets allow six 
well beaten eggs, one pint of milk, one teaspoonful of 
salt, quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper and one ounce 
of butter; mix all these ingredients in an earthen 
dish and bake them in a moderate oven until the pud- 
ding is firm, which will be in about half au hour. Use 
the pudding hot as a vegetable. 

OELY-KOKES. 
Melt four ounces of butter in halfa pint of milk; 
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beat four eggs and stir them into the milk; stir into 
these ingredients four ounces of dry brown sugar and 
sufficient prepared flour to make a soft dough. Have 
ready a deep frying-kettle half full of fat and half a 
pound of stemmed raisins; when the fat is smoking hot 
drop the dough into it in balls the size of walnuts, 
putting two raisins in each ball. As soon as the lit- 
tle balls are brown take them up with a skimmer, on 
brown paper, or into a colander, to free them from fat. 

The oely-kokes can be raised over night with ordin- 
ary flour and yeast. When so made, to the above 
quantities should be added half a gill of yeast and flour 
enough to make a rather stiff dough. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 

(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questiona, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

What is the best instrument of writing to use in preparing 
manuscript? Or, in other words, what kind of a pen or 
pencil do authors, editors, clergymen etc., use when engaged 
in continuous writing? To write with a lead pencil is easy, 
but objeciionable; the words are apt to become biurred if 
handled, and to copy what pas been written isa double task, 
more arduous than 10 prepare the original. A steel pen is 
still more objectionable; it is inclined to spatter, and an ex- 
tra pressure of the hand when recording an earnest thought 
with emphasis will break the pen; it is also distracting to 
the mind to have constant recourse to tbe inkstand. Isany 
article in use whica can be used with the facility of a pencil 
and the permanency of a pen? 

Your reply would be gratetully appreciated. M. 

There are four fountain pens in use, the Mackinnon pen 
and the Cross stylographic pen, each of which is in the 
nature of an ink pencil, the ink being held in a hollow 
handle and running down to the paper turougha needle hole 
at the point. Tbe other two are, properly speaking, pens 
with nibs, but with the ink simiiarly contained in the 
hollow of the penbandle; these are the Calligraphic and 
the Prince fountain pen. The Mackinnon, the Stylo- 
graphic and the Prince are all used in the editorial rooms 
of The Christian Union by different editorial writers, 
each of whom prefers his own. There is also manufac- 
tured a lead pencil, the lead of which is a kind of solidified 
ink, so that if the paperon which you have written is 
shghtly dampened the writing is fastened so that it will 
not blur or rub out; this is a convenient pencil to carry 
in the pocket. As between the steel pen, the gold pen and 
the quill pen, no one can choose for another; experience 
must determine. 


You always seem ready to help with your advice those that 
are in trouble, so 1 come to you. I want work with remunera- 
tion. My lite bus been a very busy one, and now [ find my- 
self without occupation, excepting the care of an aged in- 
valid, who requires very little done for him, only to keep 
near him and to attend to bis wauts,so that the work I do 
must be something that can be done in my own room, Can 
you suggest anything’ Isee you have numerous questions 
asked you, and kindiy reply to them in the columns ot The 
Christian Union. May Il ask you to favor me in the same 
way? M. M. 

We cannot definitely answer your question without 
knowivg more than it is possible for us to know from your 
correspondence of your tastes and your capabilities. There 
are a great number of persons who for one reason or an- 
other are situated as you are, and who desire to do light, 
pleasant work that wiil alow them to remain at home: 
but the supply is greater than the demand; it is not easy, 
therefore, to find the kind of work which you desire. 
Three classes of work may be suggested: (1.) Literary 
work of any kind. The newspapers and magazines are 
crowded with applicants for admission to their columns, 
yet there is ‘“‘always room at the top.” (2.) Decorative 
work, drawing, wood-engraving, and water-color paint- 
ing of various descriptions. (3.) Needlework. Your letter 
does not give your address, but if you are in New York 
City, it would be well for you to call at the Woman's Ex- 
change, No. 4 East 20th street, and consult the lady man- 
ager there, who could give you more precise information. 





One of the most convenient and ornamental articles of 
house furniture that we have seen for a long time, is the 
portable book-case, manufactured by Messrs, Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., 351 Washington Street, Boston. It is so 
constructed that it may be taken entirely to pieces, shelves, 
sides, top and bottom being detached from one another 
and packed closely within a comparatively small compass. 
When put together, as it may easily be done in a few min- 
utes, there is no suspicion of its being anything but a solid 
piece of cabinet work. It is gotten up in the Eastlake 
style; the shelves are protected with leather fringe to ex- 
clude the dust and may be adjusted for books at any size. 
‘There is not a nail or a screw in any of its parts, and in all 
respects it is thoroughly and substantially made. One of 
these cases adorns the editorial parlor of The Christian 
Union, and elicited numerous expressions of approbation 
from the guests at the Hughes reception a fortnight since. 
Two regular sizes are made, one five feet three and one 
half inches high, four feet four inches wide, which is sold 
in black walnut for $25.00 and in white pine oiled, with 
ebony lines, for $21.00; and the other four feet four inches 
high, three feet nine inches wide, sold in black walnut for 
$20.00 and in pine, $16.00, 


Old-fashioned cider apple sauce is easily made when 
sweet applesand good cider can be found. The cider for 
this purpose, as for everything else, should be made of 
good apples, not from the piles of refuse, greatly decayed, 
such as we have seen for the last two or three weeks 
being carried to the mills. The cider should be boiled 





down till almost a syrup, which usually reduces it to about 
one-fourth in bulk: sweet apples, pared, cored and quar- 
tered, should be put into this syrup and boiled. To deter- 
mine the quantity of apples for the syrup requires the 
same ingredient of judgment which is needed in so many 
other receipts. It will need but a small quantity of the 
boiled-down cider to moisten a great many apples. The 
apple-sauce must be boiled a long time, till it is thoroughly 
smooth, so that no lumps remain. Forsome tastes a little 
spice may be added; we use none; the pure flavor of the 
apple, with only its natural sweetening, is more palatable. 
Properly covered, not necessarily sealed, it will keep good 
all winter, and is a very pleasant addition tothe breakfast 
and dinner table when the ‘“‘springiness” of March and 
April makes one long for more acid. 


M. A. L. has been much interested in reading the two papers 
by a “ Flower Lover” in Tbe Christian Union, especially the 
one entitled “ Abutilons.”” Will you inform her in next 
issue whether “abutilons”’’ are known by any other name 
in England, as M. A. L. has never heard of them? She would 
very much like to have one. 

The abutilon is found in our botany books among the 
mallow family (order Malracee), One florist states that 
he has heard it called the China bell-flower; though why 
China we fail to see, sincethe plant is a native of Bra- 
zil. One botany book has the name “ tassel-tree,”’ attached 
to the Abutilon stridtum. A good English florist ought to 
recognize the flower unless it is unknown in England, 
which scarcely seems probable. 





Those who have been disappointed in getting the beauti- 
ful bleached ferns which are so much sought in these days 
may bleach the green ferns without much trouble. Take 
one-half pound cbloride of lime, one pound washing soda; 
add three pints water to the lime and five pints to the soda, 
in separate vessels; let each stand twenty-four hours, then 
pour them together, and a fiuid resembling milk and water 
is the result. After settling, pour the clear liquid over the 
ferns and let them stand in the air till bleached; then take 
them out and lay them in clear water for two or three 
hours, when they must be placed on paper, like wet sea- 
weeds; after they have dried they will be ready to press. 


Our Poung Folks. 


SADIE’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
By Kate SUMNER. 
ee SAY!” called Ted at the top of his voice, rush- 
ing in, making noise enough to rouse the Seven 
Sleepers, just as Sadie had put the baby down. “I 
say, Sadie, I want—” 

‘““Hu—sh!” said Sadie, springing to the cradle. 

But she was too late. Baby’s eyes were open, and 
his voice was raised in opposition to Ted’s. 

“You horrid, hateful boy!” said Sadie angrily. 
Then she dropped down on the floor all in a heap, 
the carving knife and fork in her hand, and cried. 

It had been such a miserable day, every minute of 
it, and yesterday she had felt so good and happy. Mr. 
Graves had had such an earnest sermon, every wordof 
it full of the blessings of working for the Master. She 
had resolved to do something immediately herself. 
She had settled it all before she went to bed at night. 
She would commence bright and early Monday morn- 
ing by going down town and getting the flannel to 
make Aunty Dole’s wrappers. Then, in the afternoon, 
she would go over to the “Island” and see if she 
could not gather up a class for Sabbath-school. And, 
oh! there were so many things she thought of to do 
she could hardly wait for the morning to come that she 
might set about it. 

But when it came it was such adisappointment. To 
begin with, Bridget was sent for because her father 
was dying; then mamma had one of her very worst 
headaches, and, as though that were not enough, baby 
fretted and worried continually from his teeth. To 
think Teddy should have waked him just as she had 
put him down! There stood the dinner-table just as 
they left it: it was to be cleared away, the dishes 
washed, the dining-room swept and put to rights, and 
something to be made for tea. And she was so tired 
and disappointed to have all her plans and resolutions 
so utterly frustrated. But it would not do to let baby 
ery and disturb mamma; so Say wiped her eyes, took 
him up, and rocked and sang with what patience she 
could for another hour. 

At last he shut his eyes, and Sadie rose up and went 
bravely about her work. 

Ted and Margie were on the doorstep, holding coun- 
cil of war. Sadie could hear them as she went back 
and forth. 

‘“‘] wish mamma would get well and come down. 
Sadie’s so cross,” sighed Margie. 

‘*T don’t believe she’s much of a Christian,” replied 
Teddy. ‘She was awful cross to me because I woked 
the baby up. You see, I forgot all about him; a feller 
can’t think @// the time. I was sorry, an’ I was going 
to tell her, but she blowed away so cross I wouldn’t. 
I thought folks was Christians so’s not to get mad.” 

Sadie took the last pile of dishes out in the kitchen 
and shut the door, wishing with all her heart that she 
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she could not do; the more she tried to forget them, 
the more thoroughly she remembered. 

‘*T don’t believe she’s much of a Christian.” 

And then only yesterday she had been planning how 
she would let her light shine so brightly. 

‘*T have been carrying a dark lantern all the time,” 
she said to herself disconsolately ; ‘it’s of no use try- 
ing, I do more hurt than good; I might as well give it 
up. Oh, dear,”’ she sighed, as something flashed into 
her mind, ‘‘I can’t do that; he would make more fun 
of me than a little. I can’t.” 

‘¢Let your light so shine,” whispered the little voice 
within, ‘‘ and if it’s gone out, light it over again.” 

The last dish was put away in its place at last, and 
Say went up to her own room to rest awhile, but her 
thoughts would not allow her to rest very easy. 

‘* You know you ought,” whispered conscience. 

‘““T can’t,” answered self. 

All at once, after a long, hard struggle, Sadie sprang 
up, and went quickly down stairs. Margie was in the 
dining-room amusing the baby, and Ted was sitting on 
the table—a forbidden pleasure—amusing Margie. 

Say hesitated only a moment, then she went directly 
up to Teddy, whose consciousness of guilt made him 
rather anxious. 

‘“<T was cross,” said Sadie, putting her arms around 
him, ‘I was cross to you" this noon, Teddy, and I’m 
real sorry. Won’t you forgive me?” 

Overjoyed at this unexpected turn of affairs, Teddy 
was himself again. 

‘Don’t you want I should forgive you for nothin’ 
but this noon?” he asked. 

‘“*T want you to forgive everything, if you can,” re- 
plied Say, meekly. ‘‘l’ve been cross to you ever so 
many times, I know, Teddy, and I’m sorry for them. 
I’ve asked God to help me do better.” 

Teddy looked at his new copper-toes very intently 
for a few minutes. 

‘*T don’t s’pose I’ve been very good either, all of the 
time,” he said at last. 

‘““Can’t we try together to be good, Teddy dear? 
God will help us. Andnowif you will help me a little, 
I will make you some warm ginger-bread for supper.” 

‘* Marg,” said Teddy on his way up to bed that 
night, ‘‘I don’t believe Sadie was a Christian, but 
I guess she is now, certain sure.” 

* Help me to keep my light burning bright and clear 
all the time,” prayed Sadie in her own room. 








LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
PATENTS. 
By A MEMBER OF THE Bar. 
T is very common to see upon articles which one 
buys in the shops alittle stamp like this: Pat. 1861. 
Pat. 1870. This means that the thing was ‘ patented” 
in the year named. 

Young persons have one great advantage over per- 
sons who have grown old; it is that they are very 
willing to learn about new inventions. All the time 
ingenious men are busy inventing new machines and 
contrivances of every kind. By these inventions busi- 
ness is done easier, faster and cheaper. For example, 
there is a new machine called a type-writer.- It looks 
like a sewing-machine and plays like a piano-forte. It 
will write a letter or copy a paper in about half the 
time that one could do the work with pen and ink, and 
will make beautiful printed letters in doing it. An old 
person most likely would not care about learning to 
use it; he would think that the old way was good 
enough for him, Young people would generally be 
curious to learn; they would learn almost without 
thinking that it was difficult. Then they would find, 
all at once, that they could get a much better salary as 
clerk or copyist than the person who could only write 
with a pen. It is a great advantage to be quick and 
interested in learning about new inventions. 

Almost all the new inventions are patented at Wash- 
ington. The law is that whoever has made a new and 
useful contrivance of almost any kind may send a 
written description of it, with drawings and some- 
times a model or a specimen, to Washington, and may 
have a certificate saying that nobody shall make that 
thing without his leave for seventeen years. This is 
what is meant by saying that an article is patented. 
It was invented by some one within the last seventeen 
years, and the Government, to reward him for his time 
and trouble, has given him the business of manufactur- 
ing it. After the seventeen years have passed other 
people may make it. The reason for stamping ‘“ Pat.” 
and the figures for a year is that every person may 
know that it is against the law to make such a thing 
for sale until seventeen years from the year men- 
tioned. Thus if one buys a pair of skates stamped 
‘¢ Pat. 1870,” the meaning is that such skates cannot 
be made without leave until 1887. 

The officer in charge of the business at Washington 
is called the ‘‘Commissioner of Patents.” He has a 
large office with spacious rooms filled with books and 
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busy in examining the new inventions and writing out 
the patents. Also he has a large museum filled with 
models of inventions. It is one of the most curious 
museums to visit that there are. 

If you are fond of remembering dates, the two named 
in this article are good ones to remember. 1861 is the 
year when Government decided that all patents should 
be for seventeen years. 1870 is the date when the laws 
which now prevail abo ut patents were passed. 
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AUNL PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

E had so much fun at our house the other eve- 
W ning that I wished you were all here to help us 
laugh. Next best to that, perhaps, will be telling you 
about it so that you can amuse yourselves and your 
friends in the same way. 

First there are some things the boys did while the 
girls looked on and laughed. We took two chairs 
with such backs that there were corners on which to 
hang four hats. These chairs were placed opposite 
each other, a little distance apart, with a good strong 
broom stretched between them. On this broom-handle 
one of the boys sat cross-legged like a tailor, and, 
holding a cane in his hand, knocked, or tried to knock 
the hats from the chairs. It was very laughable to see 
his efforts to keep his balance and strike the hats, 
There could be no resting of-the hands on the chairs 
or elsewhere for support, but the cane could be used 
for that purpose. 

Quite as funny was another frolic. A stone or other 
strong bottle was placed upon its side on the floor. On 
this a large book was placed and the boy seated on it. 
The heel of one foot rested on the floor with toes 
pointing straight up and the heel of the other rested 
onthem. So seated, a lighted candle was placed in 
his hand on the floor on one side, and on the other side 
an unlighted candle in his other hand on the floor. He 
was to perform the difficult task of lighting the unlit 
candle and taking both back to their place on the floor 
lighted. His clothes were covered to protect them 
from the drops of melted spermaceti, and of course 
great care was taken about fire. 

Perhaps the most laughable thing of all was given 
to two of the girls to perform while the rest were 
nearly with laughter. Something was 
spread on the floor for the double purpose of protect- 
ing the carpet from crumbs and the girls’ dresses from 
the floor. On this the two were seated blindfolded, 
each with a cup of cracker crumbs and a spoon with 
which to feed the other. You may imagine that not 
many spoonfuls reached the mouth, while some were 
deposited in the neck, on the head, and everywhere 
but the right place. 

If I had room I might tell you of other funny things 
that they did, but these will perhaps be quite enough 
to fill one evening of sport. 


convulsed 


SoutH NORRIDGEWOCK, Me., Oct. 26, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Wouldn't you like to havea niece from Norridgewock? 1 
don’t think you have any from this place. I should lke to 
be your niece very much. We have had The Christian Union 
for a number of years, and think it is very nice. Lenjoy 
reading the letters from your nephews and nieces very much. 
Papa takes the “St. Nicnolas”’ and the “ Youth’s Companion” 
for me; I thiak they are very nice. I go to school, and study 
arithmetic, reading, French and grammar. I like to go to 
school very mucn. I was twelve years old last June. I have 
abrother and sister. Is your real name Aunt Patience? I 
guess I nave written enough for tbis time. 


From one who wishes to be your niece. KATIE P. R. 


Of course I want to hear from Norridgewock! And 
one reason is that years and years and years ago, when 
I was a little girl, I went to Norridgewock and had a 
beautiful time. I’ve always wanted to go there again, 
and now I want to go more than ever. Thank you for 
the sweet-smelling leaves; they fill my desk with their 
perfume. 


New York Ciry, Oct. 25,-1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


[ama little Western girl,and have come to live in the 
city; [like it very much. I have read your paper ever since 
I could read. I have always read the letters in your Writing- 
Desk, and enjoyed them very much. I bave always wanted 
lo see you; and now, as I bave come to live here, I would 
like very much to bave your address, so that I can call with 
my uncle to see you. I havea little sister named Hattie, five 
years old, and a brother Henry, seven years old. I am a 
great reader, and read the stories in the “ Independent,” 
The Cnri-tian Union, and uncle takes “St. Nicholas” and 
“ Harper’s Young People,” and I also have a great number 
of Sunday-schoo! papers. I would like to send some of the 
Sunday-school papers and also all the “Young People” I 
have received to some asyium, or to those five boys you 
spoke of some time ago. My dear little mamma died a few 
weeks ago. She was such a dear good little mamma. I miss 
her so very much. She died since we came to thecity. I 
must close. From your affectionate little niece, 

Prnk M. B. 


If you come to The Christian Union office some time 
Perhaps we can have a little talk about your dear 
mamma. It is a sad thing for any little girl to be left 
without a loving mother, but God knows just how to 
turn such sadness into a great peace. You must help 
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little Hattie and Henry not to forget her, and must try 
to be very good for her sake. 

If you do not find me the first time you call do not 
be discouraged, but come again. How would you like 
to send the Sunday-school papers to the little Califor- 
nia boys whom Faith writes about? 





Port Henry, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


| would like to be one of your nieces. I have a brother two 
years old. My name ia Susie F., and my little brother's name 
is George Clark F. I bave a tittle nephew whose name is 
Wallie. I havea brother Wallie who is sixteen years old, and 
Hermie is fourteen. I guess this will be quite a little letter. 
T have a nice doll; her name is Jane. I have two birds named 
Frank and Beauty. Iam six years old. My sister’s friend is 
writing forme. We have two furnaces here to makeiron. I 
have seen the iron running out very hot from the furnace, 
and we ca]) it casting. The men put a bole in the furnace 
with a bar, and the hot iron runs out like water, and with it 
there are beautiful sparks filling the casting-bouse like beau- 
tiful fire-works. SusIE F. 

Once I went into a casting-house, where they dipped 
the hot melted iron out of the furnace into an enor- 
mous kettle, and from that poured it into the mould— 
and, oh! how the sparks flew, and with them great jets 
of colored flame. A lady who was with me ran just as 
fast as she could away from the building and nothing 
would tempt her back. She said the great noises and 
the frightful sights made her feel as if she had got into 
some other dreadful world. I could not help laughing 
at her, and she laughed at herself. Aren’t you rather 
little to have a nephew? Your sister’s friend writes 
very nicely. 





WAKARUSA, Kan., Aug. 4, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I bave not been ina hurry about writing, becaure I thought 
you had so many nepbews and nieces you could not print all 
the letters in The Christian Union if we all wrote often. I 
must thank you for the beautiful card. I think the motto a 
good one. I think your advice to go in the cellar during 
heavy wind-storms good. It is just what we did all the fore 
part of the summer when those terrible wind-storms came ; 
but they did not doas much damage bere as in some other 
places. We bad two hail-storms last summer that destroyed 
nearly everything, and some of the bailstones were as large 
asahen’segg. Weare having vacationnow. When I go to 
school I study reading. writing, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
rapby and epelling. We bad speaking every other Friday, 
which I liked very much. Now, tbis is the way the Indians 
cured ma’s toothache. She had it very severe, so tbat it made 
her sick. She was iying on the bed with my brother, who 
was then less than a year old, no one else being about the 
place. All at once sne was aroused by a very sligbt noise at 
the door, in which was a window with a light of glass broken 
out, and right there where there should bave been a pane of 
glass was the face of an [ndian. The house, or cabin rather, 
was completely surrounded by them. The toothache was in- 
stantly cured. This happened here in Kansas over twenty 
yearsago. They werea band of Sax and Foxes, and only 
wanted a drink of water and to * swap a chicken.”’ 

From your niece, NELLIE M. C. 


Do you understand why the fright cured the pain? 
It is because the nerves were called away from attend- 
ing to that troublesome tooth to look after a greater 
trouble, and they couldn’t do two things at once. So 
when a wee little tot has fallen and bumped her head, 
don’t stop to pity her, but quickly call her to see some- 
thing funny or strange, so that while her nerves are 
tingling with pleasure she will forget the pain. I wish 
some of the cousins would explain how the clouds get 
those great hailstones to pelt us with. I should think 
they would tumble down to the earth long before they 
grow so big. , 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17, 1880. 
Mre. Patience Perpler. 

DEAR MADAM,—With your permission I wish to address as 
few lines to your nephews and nieces. I wish to tell them of 
three jittle boys in Lower California, who live more than 
twenty-five wiles from any church or Sabbath-school: the 
eldest, nine years old, named Carlie, the next Allan and little 
Harry. I want to ask if any of them are willing to contribute 
pictures, or Sunday-school papers, or anything that will help 
make a Sunday scrap. book. I am sure those children who 
have the privilege of attending church and Sunday-school 
must feel sorry for those who donot. And a biessing will 
attend them if they are wiling to give to those who are not 
as well off as they are. Yours truly, FAITH. 

Thank you for speaking to my young people about 
the little boys, for whom I am sure some pictures or 
papers will be forthcoming. One trait which I want 
my boys and girls to have is generosity, and I am glad 
for every opportunity they have to cultivate it. 


SKOWHEGAN, Me., Aug. 6, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My grandma takes The Christian Union. 

When | am visiting her, l read the letters in your Writing 
Desk and enjoy them very much, and should like to be one 
of your nieces, if you will allow me. 

Iam thirteen years old, and live in Augusta, Me., but we 
are going to Boston to live next October. 

T have two brothers, eight and ten years old, and we all feel 
badly to leave our beautiful home. 

We have a pony named Nellie, which I ride and drive, two 
splendid dogs, and an owl which we have named Benjamin 
Franklin, because he looks 80 wise. 

1 go to school, also take |-ssons in elocution, painting and 
music, but | like painting best of all. I have just read Mark 
Twain's * Tramp Abroad,” and enjoyed it very much. 

lam afraid my letter will be too long if I write any more, 
but should like to write again. 

Affectionately your new niece, FLORENCE B. 

By this time you are in your new home, and I hope 


will find some compensation for the pleasant things 





you have had to leave. But think of it, Florence, I 
am going to Boston pretty soon, and if I knew your 
name who knows but I might call and see you? As 
you only see The Christian Union when you visit your 
grandmother, I suppose I must forgive you for not 
writing your full name and address. Can’t you take 
the paper in your own home now? You brought that 
wise bird with you to Boston, did you not? 


; CLEVELAND, October 24th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I should like to be one of your nephews so much. Iama 
little boy eight yearsold. I have got five chickens. Their 
names are Speckel, Bright Eyes, Gipsy, Brownie, and Pearl. 
The rooster's name is Speckel. Mamma eays that Speckel ts 
the prettiest. 1 go to school. I take German, arithmetic, 
music, spelling and reading lessons. I must close. 

Your loving nephew, EpwIn 8. G. 

Your chickens’ names are very {appropriate, and I 
think, perhaps, your giving them will help some other 
boys to give their chickens good names. Which of 
your studies do you like best? Do you find German 
very hard? 

ADDISON, N. Y., Aug. 8. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I ama little boy seven years old. My birthday was the 
lith July. I was going to have a picnic in a big orchard, but I 
was sick in bed, so I gaveit up until] get well. I have been 
having a fever andam not strong enough to sit up yet, only 
fora few miputes atatime. Itis most four weeks since I 
was taken sick. Don’t you think that a good while to stay 
in bed? My mamma writes for me: if 1 was well I would 
print you a letter. Shall I when 1 get well? I hope you will 
print this in the paper I have two little brothers, but I 
am the oldest. Nye is four and Freddie is one year ola. I 
do not go to school, for mamma teaches me. My grandpa 
lives in the next house to ours, and he has a windmill—did 
you ever see one? Sometimes I go fishing. I send you a 
kiss. May | be one of your nephews? GEORGIE R. F. 

I should like to teil you that{Georgie bas been very patient 
during bis illness and taken _his meuicine like a good boy. 

GEORGIE'’S MAMMA. 

Two or three weeks ago I was taking care of a dear 
little girl who was sick. She was only five and a half 
years old, but she was quite patient and took her medi- 
cine bravely, so she is running about quite merrily 
now, just as I hope you are. Doprint that letter for 
me just as soon as youcan. What did you have in- 
stead of your birthday picnic? I have seen a windmill 
that pumped water; is that what your grandfather’s 
does? I do not understand just how it is done, but I 
was stayingin a house once where the barn had a 
windmill on it to pump the water up to the top of the 
house. I guess our Catharine sometimes wishes that 
we had a windmill on our house. I am glad you have 
such a good mamma, and I’m glad your mamma has 
such a good boy. My love to you both. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


QUEER SIGN-POST INSCRIPTION, 


Ene yeene Emey eel lees Steao hes stea. 
Jayo Ha it Cheness be ey Ouar By. 


CHANCE-HIDDEN RIVERS. 
1. Lives of great men al! remind us 
We can make our lives subiime.—[ Longfellow. 
2. One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.—[Pope. 
3. To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 
As we bear blossoms of the dead.—{Tennyson. 
4. A drop of pleasure in asea of pain!—|Tupper. 
5. Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise.—| Massinger. 
6. If troubles overtake thee, do not wail.—[ Herbert. 
7. But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb. 
—[{Daniel. 
8. Thy voice is a complaint, O crowned city, 
The blue sky covering thee, like God's great pity. 
— Mrs. Browning. 
DE FoRREsT. 
CHARADE. 
On earth, in water, and in air 
My first is still at home: 
You'll find it over all the world, 
Where’er you chance to roam, 


My second, too, 1s found on earth, 
In water and in air: 
My whole is cradle to my first— 
Is it not fine and fair ? 
BOB AND DOROTHY. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. Check. 
2. Character, 
3. Formerly. 
4. A companion. 
LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
CONCEALED SHAKESPEAREAN CHARACTERS. 
1. At Christmas will you let Lavinia go West with me?’ 
2. Can the Merrimac be the longest river in New Hampshire ? 
8. When the cars stop at Durham, let us get out and take 
break fast. 
4. When the vessel comes into port, I am going on board. 
5. Which is there most of, water or land, on the face of the 
globe? 
6. If [ find myself growing cynical, I banish such feelings at 
once, FRANK May. 
ANSWER TO CHARADE OF OCT. 20TH, 


Welcome, 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY IN AMER- 
ICA. 

To most of the cbildren of the present 
generation in Massachusetts a silk co- 
coonery would be a novel sight; but 
there are many older persons who re- 
member the time when numerous farm- 
ers and severa! enterprising clergymen 
throughout tbe State had a few silk- 
worms in their houses or barns, whose 
care was sometimes intrusted to the 
women and children of the tamily. For 
although at the begiuning of this centu- 
ry the silk culture in this country had 
almost died out, yet stroug efforts were 
made to revive it. Indeed, for two bun- 
dred and fifty years this braucb of in- 
dustry bas been seeking a foothoid in 
America through a series of periodical 
and enthusiastic revivals, eaco of which 
bas been fol.owed by a reactive failure. 
Such a revival touk place some filty 
years ago. It exteud+d over all the 
Eastern aud Middie States. Congress 
even was affected by it, aud appuiuted a 
committee to report on the culture ol 
the mulberry with reference to the silk- 
worm. Massachusetts took fire. Its 
legislature inv 1531 appropriated $600 tor 
the publicaiiou and distribution of a 
manual ou silk whicb was prepared by 
Jonathan H. Cobb, of Dedham, who 
was one of the most earnest suk cultur- 
istsiu the State. We are remiuded ot 
the euthusiasm of the author of the 
* Virginian Si'k-Worm” wheu we read 
in the report of the legislative commit- 
tee that they were “satisfi d beyond a 
doubt thut we have power to produce 
and maputuacture silk in this Common- 
wealth to au lumense exieut, aud tbat 
no difficulty is to be eucuuntered eitner 
from svil or climate.” The argumest 
for the cultivation of silk was enfure: a 
by the alarming fact that about thi- 
time, 1825, the export of Lreadstuffs wa: 
only about vone-valf the value of the 
silk imported. 

Suk culture svon took the form of a 
feverish speculation ana grew into a 
surprisingly large bubbie. This inflation 
was brought avout th: ough the purpult- 
ed discovery tuat the Morus multicautis, 
or mapy-brauched mulberry, was the 
best of all trees for silk-worms, Au 
intepse rage fur this ireesprargup. Tue 
most ¢Xtravaganl prices Wert demaud 
ed. Dr. Brockett tells us, in his * Cen- 
tenniul Histury of the Silk Trade,’ 
that young trees, or cuttings, came to be 
worth twenty-five, fifiy, one hundred, 
two hundred, and even five bundrd 
dollars a piece. Lmmense numbers were 
importea trom France. But suddenly 
in 1839, the bubble burst. Not a tew 
nursery men were utterly ruined, ava 
the next spring * multicaulis trees were 
offered in vain to the neizhborivg farms, 
at a dcollara hundred, for pea brush.” 
This branch of the industry has never 
recovered from that disaster, aud to day 
there is less silk raised in ail the United 
States than thele was in Georgia one 
hundrd and twenty years ago. 

The result of many experiments ip 
silk culture in this country has been to 
prove tbat as fine a quality of silk can 
be raised in the United States asin any 
part of the world. But it has also a» 
positively proven that the silk canno. 
be raiseo bere and reeled as cheaply a> 
the raw silk can be imported from China 
and Japan. It may be donein “Ultimate 
America,’ but with the p: esent relations 
of labor and capital it cannot easily be 
done now. Silk raising must preferably 
be confined to countries where tbere is 
a dense p: pulation. in the feeding sea- 
sou it requires an immense amouut of 
labor, Which comes all at once. To give 
wages for teediug silk-worms auything 
like the wages that are given for work 
in our mills, would not pay any more 
than it would 10 set men to feeding 
ebickeus. Wherever the experiment of 
raisu g silk-worms on a large scale has 
been tried, it bas failed. They are too 
liable to get diseased. They do bette: 
in isolated Communities or families. The 
only way in which silk raising can be 
carried on witbout loss in this country 
is fur each farmer, where the climate 
will permit, tu raise a moderate quan- 
tity 01 cocuous yearly, sending them to 
large filatures, where they may be suc- 
cessfully reeled. Years ago, reeling was 
done in the family where the silk was 








raised. It is now, fortunately, a separ- 
ate branch of the business. Even in 
Chins and Japan this bas come to be the 
case, the large filatures, with improved 
machinery, doing the work better than 
it could be done at home. 








FARMING WILL PAY. 


We think from facts and reasons the 
couclusion is areasonable one that farm- 
ing will pay, if properly conducted—a 
proviso applicable to every regular busi- 
ness if success is calculated on. If men 
ean rept land, save enough from their 
crops to buy themselves farms while 
they are supporting their families, sure- 
ly those who own farms aud stock ought 
io make a living and lay by something. 
We have before us a letter from a gen- 
Ukman in Nortbampton who says col- 
ored iaborers in this county, as tevants, 
have frequently saved enough to buy 
themselves “‘small farms aud make 
themselves comfortable homes,” We 
vive tuese strikiug instances of the suc 
cess of colured meu (irom testimony 
before toe * Exodus Committee”’): 

“John O. Keilar, of Raleigh, N. C., 
who was a slave before the war, said 
chat be was now worth $5,000. Another 
colured mau, from pear Goldsburv, N.C., 
saia that he owus 475 acres of land,a 
pairtoft which he reuts to white meu. 
wW. W. Arrington, of Nash couuty, testi- 
tied that he wasa siave before the war, 
but that now he owus 1,000 acres ol 
jund.” 

Farming successfully involves a3 many 
uecessary Qualities as auy Other calling 
aud more toan farmers are geuerally 
aware of, particularily those larmers 
who select tue most indifferent of their 
suns ior tarming life. The brizbt, intei- 
ligept Oues must be lawyers, du2turs, 
teucbers, prufcssors, etc., and are seut 
uff to college to ODtaiu a good educatiun, 
while the dull, uupro.oising buys are 
Kept on the turm, with little education 
or iniormatioo, to plod on in the 
Deaten pacbs of their forefathers—pathbs 
which tvo often have led to failure 
aud disappointment. Let young men, 
aud old ones too, if not “tuo old tu 
iearD,” understand that there is no 
calling which requires more industry, 
more sound judgmeut, more practical 
xoud scuse, more thought, more study 
of surroundivg circumstauces, aud 
changing conditions, and more strict 
attention than that of the farmer. Cir- 
cumstances aud Coudiiions are Cuustaut- 
iy changivg on a farm, aud tarmer’s 
work cannot be carried on bya fixeu 
programme. Consiant thought, study, 
aud persoual attention are vecessary to 
plan to the best advantage tu meet con- 
iugeucies, adapt meaus to ends, over- 
come difficulties, aud conquer success. 
Hear what au intelligeut, practical 
tarmer, Mr. Wm. Hulman, of Cumber- 
and, Va., says on the necessity of per- 
sonal attention: 

* No man can find another who will 
attend to his business as well as himself. 
itis personal interest that makes the 
difference, aud personal interest is a 
great inceutive to buman actien. It 
sharpens the wits and stimulates action 
ina wouderiul mauner. It is neither 
ihe duty nor theluterest of the practical 
turmer, if bis operations be extended, to 
convert himself into a common laborer, 
apd work constantly with his own 
hands, though he should be prepared to 
iend a helping band when necessary. It 
is more particularly his province and 
duty to superintend and direct—to keep 
his laborers upto their work, and do the 
thinking and plannivg. The negro is 
the best and cheapest laborer in the 
S.uth, but to make his labor pay re- 
quires constant attention aud direction. 
He isa machine, and scarcely ever exer- 
cises judgment or discretiou in the per- 
formance of his work. Personal atten- 
tion is uecessary, and valuable for many 
other reasons. It enables tbe farmer to 
have more work done, and better done; 
it enabies him to avoid troubles and dif 
ficulties with bis laborers, and it enables 
him to be just, and kind, and indulgent 
to them, when it is proper to be so, and 
this be should always be when the la- 
borer has discharged his duty faithfully. 
Very few persons are suffivient judges of 
farm work to determine whether the 
iaborer has done his duty, when the 
master is spending his time at the ‘cross 
roads’ store ; and it very often happens 





that the poor laborer is treated very 
uvjustly and barshly in consequence.” — 
(American Farmer. 








KEEPING WINTER APPLES, 

The question is b+ ing discussed as to 
whether a dry or a wet cellar keeps ap 
ples best. A writer in the New York 
“Tribune” says apples keep excellently 
in his cellar, which is a wet one, and 
cites the remark of an experienced 
buyer that whenever he entered acellar 
aud was compelled to walk on boards to 
keep out of the water, he was sure to 
find the fruit in good condition. Onthe 
other hand, many writers recommend a 
dry ce!lar as the best tor keeping upples. 
Who shall decide the question ? 

That water is not injurious to the keep 
ing of apples, even when actually in 
contact with them, is shown by the fact 
that they keep perfectly well on the 
ground under leaves all winter. A friend 
of mine living m Montreal says that st e- 
ing some very fine Fameuses exposed for 
sale in that city, he inquired how they 
were kept. He learned that they « ere 
part of the cargo of a carnal boat which 
bad sunk in the canal and was frozen in 
before it could be raised. When this was 
effected in the Spring, it was found that 
the curgo of apples, which would not 
have kept much longer than January 
in the air, had been preserved perfectly 
in the water. An old cust: m of burying 
apples in the ground, 'he same as roots, 
for wiuter storage, also demonstrates 
that moisture in contact with apples 
doos not necessarily cause rotting. In 
Russia I understand that apples are pre- 
served in tight barrels with water, iu 
the way practiced in this country with 
eranberries On the other hand, apples 
kerp perfectly in dry cellars, as many 
fruit growers can testify. 

Wha', then, is the esseutial requisite 
for the safe winter keeping of this 'ruit? 
Simply, I believe, the preservation of u 
jow uviform temperature as pear the 
freezing point of water as possible. Tris 
ean be maintained in dry cellars, but 
much more easily and perfectly, I think, 
in wet ones, Tbe presence of water has 
a controlling power over the variatious 
of temperature near the freeziug point, 
as all know who bave had to Keep water 
in a cold cellar to keep it from freezing 
The moisture does no harm to the 
apples. It may even be a direct benefit 
in preventing evaporation from aud 
consequent withering of the apples, 
though this evaporation is very slight at 
the low temperature necessary in fruit 
cellars for success in keeping apples 
over until spring. In Canada appirs 
are rarely stored for keeping in house 
cellars. A special cellar is made, deep, 
with thick stone walls laid in mortar. 
These walls rise above the surface only 
about ten inches, to allow of small win- 
dows for ventilation and light. There 
is a double floor above filled in with 
moss or sawdust. This floor is covered 
by a roof-like attic, and the apples are 
there kept until the approach of severe 
frosts, when they are sorted, barreled, 
and lowered into the cellar through a 
trap-door, which is then closed and 
packed in the same way as the floor. At 
times during the winter, when the 
weather is not freezing, this cellar is 
opened and fruit removed for sale. 
When properly made and managed 
there is little or no loss in the way of 
storing winter apples. 

T. H. Hoskins, M.D. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


The greenhouse will now begin to look 
more natural, atter haviog had the stock 
housed last month. With many plants, 
having probably been taken up out of 
the open ground, dead leaves will daily 
appear, requiring frequent removal. 
Neatness is one of the chief beauties of 
a greeuhouse. Acacias, and Australian 
plants generally, with hurd wood and 
delicate roots, should be placed at tbe 
coolest end of the house, where little 
water will be required. These plants 
should not be watered often; but when 
they are it should be thorough. Fre- 
quent waterings soon rend:r the roots of 
trese plants unhealthy, when it is very 
difficult to restore them to vigor. When- 
ever the foliage becomes of sickly yellow 
hue, the best plan is to plunge the plant 
in a larger pot, filling the space with 
moss, and when the plant requires water 
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give it only through the moss, unless 
the plant seems to become so dry as to 
suffer, when it should receive one 
thorough watering. Very little fire 
should he applied to a greenhouse—just 
sufficient to keep it at about 45°. Unless 
very far north, but little fire- heat will be 
required this month. 

Wiudow plants should not be kept 
very warm al this season. They should 
have all the sun and air and as little of 
the artificial neat of the room as possible. 
These remarks apply especially to mi- 
gnonette, which is very impatient of in- 
door confinewent. Succulents, such as 
cacti, are excellent wiudow plants in 
this respect, as the dry air does not affect 
them. To keep the air abdéut the piants 
muvist is one of the secrets of window 
cuiture. Some who have very fine win- 
dows well stocked with fine plants make 
glazed cases with folding-doors of them, 
by which, when the room is highly 
heated and very dry, they can be en- 
closed in an a: mosphere of their own. 
In such cases ferus aud mosses can be 
grown to perfection, and pendant plants 
in hauging vases give a Brazilian forest 
appearance to our happy Christmas 
ho mes. 

Hanging baskets, on the other hand, 
are geueraily too dry. Besides the daily 
wat rings, about once a week they 
should be immersed in a bucket of 
water. 

Piants stored away for the winter in 
cold pits require more care for the first 
mouth or sv than at any otber time 
through the winter season. Many of 
them have unripened shoots, or shed 
many of their leaves, and unless they be 
cut off and removed, gangrene aud de- 
cay commit distressing havoc. Air 
should be given at every oppurtunily, 
aud uotbiog omitted that will, in auy 
way, teud to harden the plants and send 
vegetation to rest. No more water 
should be given than just sufficieut to 
prevent witucring, aud the temperature 
should be kept as near 40° as possibie, 
and every chance taken to render the 
air about the pl.ints dry. When frost 
actually does come, uo turther care than 
protection frum its embraces will then 
be required. Plants so harden:d may 
stay cov. red up fur wecks, without any 
‘ight or air, and secure trum the slight- 
est injury. Mice coustitute ibe most 
troublesume enemy iu a pit clo-ed for 
any length of tim ; but we haveas yet 
tuund nothing better than the recomw- 
mendation given in back volumes, 
bamely, to take peas aud soak them 
twenty-four hours in water, theu rojl in 
arsenic and sow in a pot, as if in the 
regular way of seed sowing. A few pots 
so prepared shouid be placed in the pit 
before permanently clusiug up. The 
mice usually make for these pots at their 
first enirance to the pits. If piac-d on 
the soil, they seem to guess your secret, 
aod will not * bite.” 

Plants in cellars need much the same 
care as those in pits. Avoid heat and 
dampuess; frequently however, plants 
suffer in cellars through getting toodry. 
They should be looked ovei, at any rate, 
onee a month, aod a little wate: given 
it likely to become entirely dry.—[Gar- 
dener’s Monthly. 








Horsferd’s Acid Phosphate should be 
used wuen sou are sufferiog from menial or 
physical exoaustion. 
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Trip to Europe for $742. 

All expenses included, Hotels andtraveling 
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gentlemen can join a party conducted by a 
young gentleman of considerable European 
experience. Limited number only. For 
particulars, route, &c., address W. L., P. O. 
Box 21, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE WHITE HOUSE PORCELAIN 
SERVICE. 

In the spring of the year 1879 Mrs, 
Hayes requested Mr. Theodore R. Davis 
to make a set of designs for a service of 
porcelain, to be used at the official din- 
ners at the White House. Mr. Davis ac- 
cepted the commission, and the Messrs. 
Haviland & Co., of Limoges, France, 
undertook the manufacture of the por- 
celain and the dernoration of it aftor Mr. 
Davis’s designs. The work was success- 
fully finished in the spring of this year, 
and in August Mrs. Hayes acknowledged 
the receipt of the dinner service in a 
courteous note to the artist,in which 
she congratulat-s him upon “the pro- 
duction of the beautiful designs which 
have added fresh laurels to American 
art.” 

As for the designs themselves, nothing 
in them belongs to Mr. Davis but what 
he drew himself upon his own paper. 
How well or ill his drawings may have 
been carried ou’, we have no means of 
knowing. What 1s evident, however, 
from an inspection of tue china is that 
the professional Freneh coina-paivters 
have subdued Mr. Davis's drawings to 
the style they themselves work in, und 
that nething is left by which the inai- 
viduality of his handling can be discoy- 
erred. They have taken his subjects, it is 
true,and in the main they have, no 
doubt, followed the details of his treat- 
ment; but, though a person skilled in 
such matters might wonder, in lovking 
at the service, why Freuch decorators 
should choose such subjects, he could 
never question that Frenchmen had 
done the painting. Every touch por- 
trays the profe-sional hand working in 
the skilled routine of the professional 
workshop. 

In looking at the designs we are not to 
be put off with scientific descriptions 
and names, however accurate. We care 
nothing whatever in this eonnection 
for the fact that “ the woodcock ( colo- 
pax rusticola) is well known in Europe, 
where it is prized as a game-bird, and is 
larger than the American species (Philo- 
hela merior) and differs from itin many 
respects.” Neither do we care much 
whether the picture represents the 
aforeraid Scolopax or the Philohela, 
though while the writer was about it he 
might have told us, What we are con- 
cerned with is the fact that the picture 
is as undecorative and uninteresting as 
it was possible to make it ; the birds are 
ridiculously out of proportion to the 
other objects, besides that they are 
empty of all expression of life. The 
rice birds on the opposite page \p. 68) are 
childish in drawing and impossible in 
attitude. Even stuffed birds are made 

to look asif they haisome hold on the 





twigs to which they are wired, but these 
birds of Mr. Davis's are not self support- 
ing members of society. 

It would be wasted time to go through 
the catalogue and discuss these designs 
ove by one, or even to select for d+escrip- 
tion the worst among them. The point 
is, that they are not decorative, and 
they are not original. We pass over the 
unimportant fact—unimporiant we 
mean as relating to the artistic side of 
the matter—that the designs do not, to 
use the words of the titie-page, ‘illus 

trate exclusively American Fauna and 
Fiora.” Not many of tbese plants and 
avimals are in fact exclusively Ameri- 
can; several of them are direct importa- 
tions from the Oid World, and others 
are merely species of orders well known 
in Europe. All this is apart from the 
main question in looking at such a sub- 
ject. Itis the treatment that ougbt to 
make the Americanism of the designs, 
and the treatment of these subjects is 
distinctly Oriental and founded on the 
superficial study of Japanese ornameu- 
tation. But Mr. Davis bas not appre- 
hended the spirit of this ornamentation 
nor known how to subject his realism to 
the laws of art. 

Nor is Mr, Davis more fortunate in the 
shapes of his dishes and plates, cups and 
saucers, whether on the score of Ameri- 
canism or originality. Of course tnere 
is nothing American in them, and we do 
not know where is the genius that could 
make them American. But Mr. Davisis 
plainly not the man. It is amusing to 
see the efforts made to convey the im- 
pression of originality in the forms of 
the dishes for fixh, meat and game, all of 
which are essentially the same, and di- 
rectly borrowed from the Japanese, as 
may be seen even in the commonest of 
our shops for the sale of Japanese wares. 

We would far rather have praised Mr. 
Davis's porcelain than found fault with 

t, but we could not do otherwise tban 
we have In tbe preseut low condition 
of the potter’s art in America, the best 
friend of the art is he who speaks most 
plainly of the faults that are making it 
more and more difficult ev: ry year to 
1unproye the wanufac. ure. We are all 
the time shown things made at our na- 
tive potteries in this vicinity that no per. 
sop with au educated eye and taste—vay, 
that no potrery-making savage tribe 
could look at without displeasure. Near 
Boston, at Cbelsea and at Beverley, they 
are doing better, and producing some 
pretty work, but this is in clays covered 
with a colored glaze. There is no white 
porcelain made in this c untry with 
good shapes, fine surface and of delicate 
lightpess; and there never will be so 
long as the mavufacturers continue in 
their present state of self-delight and 
contentment In the letter to Mr. Davis 
from the President of the Trenton Pot- 
ters’ Association, prefixed to this pamph- 
let, the writer says: ‘This work of 
Haviland & Co. should encourage all 
American potters and induce them to 
use greater: ffortsinthe:irart, . . fol- 
lowing the example of the late Mr. Da- 
vid Haviland, etc.” But why this work 
should encourage American potters any 
more thun the lates: work of the Wor- 
cester, or the Sévres, or the Dresden 
potteries, it would be hard to say. It is 
said that the origival Haviland went to 
France because he found a fiver kaolin 
there, It is worth remembering that in 
1755 William Cookworthy, of Plymouth, 
England, baving seen iu the handscf an 
American some specimens of kaolin 
found in Virginia, set to work to see if 
he could not find the same clay in Eng- 
land. And a short time after be succerd- 
ed in tinding veritable kaolin near Hel- 
stone. Mr. Cookworthy did not imme- 
diately take ship and set up a works in 
Virgiuia, but looked about toseeif be 
could not develop the resources of bis 
own country. Mr. Haviland, on the 
contrary, uses French kaolin, and all his 
capital is invested in the busi: ess of 
turning it into porcelain made and 
decorated in France by Frenchmen. In 
this very p: mpalet the names of sixteen 
persons are given who worked upon the 
porceluin for the White House. All of 
these are Frenchmen but Mr. Davis, and 
all but four are from Limoges. This may 
be all right, but do not let us chime in 
with the song of praise bestowed upon 
this work as an American acbievement. 
There is as little as possible about it that 
can be justly called American. —{Tri- 





bune, 


Art Furniture. 


SYPHER & Co., 741 Broadway, New 
York, havea rare collection of Old Mahog- 
any furniture of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak wood Furniture from 
Japan, old English and other Silverware, 
curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, 
&e.; and their special envoy is constantly 
sending goods from Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 BR'ADWAY, York. 


New 


F. SKELTON, 








Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban 

ners, Canvas Covers tor W: agous, Trunks and Hamp- 

ers. All kinds of Canvas snd Bunting for Sale 

Wedding Canopies. Dancing Cloths, sa 

¢ ‘amp Chairsjo Le: at Low Prices. 1278 BROAD. 
WAY, ber. 32d anf! 33d Sts., New York. 


CHURCH KQUIPMENT. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY.N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alar ms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, oO. 











New and Improved Styles this Season, 


BEST IN THE WORLD; winners 

A ot highest distinction at every 
GREAT "i se oti 8, $51. FOR THIRTFEN 

YEARS 5l, $57, $66, $84, 

AND $108, a, 0) and upward For 
easy pas shee * 8, pn 38 a quarter 

‘Hh M | and uw 1logues tree 
MASON % oruLis ORGAN CO., 

ca Tremon Street, BOSTON; 46 

East Fourteenth ‘Street, NEW 

YORK; 149 Wavash Avenue, CHI- 


CAGO 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MODERATE PRICES, 


OUR NEW °0B 


Oo 
oO 

°o 
QO 


SHOW ROOMS 


Oo 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE as- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES, VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn, 





DOW _=HADES Ore. DRUG GE 


WIN T-. 
DOMESTIC RUGS and MAT 





GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


IN ALU THE DIFFERENT GRADES, AT — peace ES. 


ona LOTHS. LI NOLEU MSs 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF FOREIGN AND 


An snaeansion of our stock solicited. 


607, 609 & Gil Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





34 CLINTON STREET, 


THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corus is what eve: y< 
body wants. any cobb er,it has been 
said, can muke a shee, but is requires 
a good man at hi« business to make 
aneasy fit, A boot shuld fit the tvot 
all over as a glove fits the hand F, 
KDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brookiyn, makes a speciat 
study of the fvot, and persons with 
tender feet can have « boot or shoe 
made that will fitthem exactiy, The 
MecComber last is the one used, 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER on the prem 
ises. The bestin the city, at rt $7.0, and $9.00 the 


half dozen. Teo LAUNDRY: Collars and 
Cuffs laundried equa! to new. 


213 Muito %.. near Concord, Breok'tv: 


1839. 1880. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 








‘© 4 a) 


5 CARPETS ) ) % 
AMy OIL CLsTHS 





174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 





4JHARDENGERCH & CO. 


“JAMES TROMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 
121] Atiantic Ave., cor Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PILLSBU RY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


and ali other choice brands of flour. 





The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 


and a genera! assortment of 





FIN® FAMILY GROCKRIKS 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 
BURT’S SHOES. 





The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 










SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


WHO ARE HIS 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and P_ ce-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press Aji orders will 
receive prompt at~ 

tention. 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


Wedding Receptions 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, [ces, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc.. etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 

Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Falton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Portes & Carter, 330 Fulton 
Street Brooklyn, N. ¥., 0 acer 

HOUSE - FURNISHING “coops. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Piace Heaters always on 
hand, and put up in the most workmunlike manner. 








Grates, enders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIL, No. 19. 











Iusurance and Financial, 





THE WEEK. 
NEw YoOrK, Nov. 6, 1880. 

The week closes upon the most impor- 
tant financial event of many years—the 
week which carries the indorsement of 
the public forthe policy of honest money, 
and the honest payment of debts by the 
country. 

The election of the National Republi- 
can ticket bad been in a great measure 
discounted, and prices as a result had 
steadily advanced since the elections in 
the West in October. Nevertheless 
prices started with a most pronounced 
boom on Wednesday, which was not 
sustained by the quotations of an bour 
later. When at noon it was announced 
that the Secretary would omit kis 
usual bond purchases, thus putting the 
money market in immediate jeopardy of 
some manipulation from the bears, there 
was an active decline, which continued 
till Friday, when all sound stocks seemed 
to have found friends that were willing 
to hold them regardless of whether there 
should come a temporary squeeze or not, 
and the week closes upon a strong mar- 
ket with a very firm undertone. 

But it must surely speedily happen 
that the United States Treasury shall 
either disburse some of the money which 
the immense payments on duties and in 
ternal revenue are filling it with, or there 
will be violent spasms of stringency in 
the money market. Wall Street men, 
however, are used to spasms of all sorts, 
money spasms most of all; and with 
$13,000,000 of principal and $13,000,000 
more of interest falling due January Ist 
they will find money to bridge the chasm 
in some way, probably without any seri- 
ous sacrifice from want of funds to carry 
their holdings, especially as a steady 
stream of gold yet flows to us from Eu- 
rope. 

Subject only to the money supply there 
are many securities which have still a 
value which will command higher prices 
for them. 

Notably Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Co. stock. When we first called atten. 
tion to Del., Lack. & W. R. R. stock it 
was below 90, now it has sold above 100, 
and will soon rule at above that price, 
probably. 

Now Delaware and Hudson is about 
89. It has earned $2,000,000 net in one 
year, which is 10 per cent. onits capital. 
There is every reason to expect dividends 
to be resumed in February, 1881, prob- 
ably a semi-annual one of 3'¢ per cent., 
which would permit 81,300,000 to be 
carried over to income account over the 
dividend. On such a showing it is only 
a question of time, and that a short one, 
till this stock will rule above 100, and be 
taken at the price for a secure invest- 
ment. 





INSURANCE NOTEs. 

—Touching the new standard fire insur- 
ance policy required to be issued in Massa- 
chusetts on and after January Ist, the 
Boston ‘‘Com nercial Bulletin says: ‘* The 
uniform policy which, under the law, must 
be used by companies doing business in this 
State, is still troubling many agents in this 
city. The clause declaring that tne amount 
of loss shall be estimated according to the 
actual value of the insured property at the 
time when such loss happened, it 1s well 
understood now, must be inserted in the 
body of the policy m long primer type, 
roman or old style, and be separately 
printed in at the head of the policy. But 
where is the ‘head of the policy?? That 
question is still asked, and it may be well to 
state thatin view of the uncertainty, the 
attorney general cuiucides with tbe State 
printers in the opinion that the law will be 
conformed to as nearly as possible if the 
clause is printed first on the sheet above 
everything else. But here another query 
arises: Sball the word ‘said’ be inserted in 
the clause at the head of the policy? It 
occurs in the body and is required by sense 
and by law. It reads as follows: ‘ fhe 
amount of said loss or damage to be estimat- 
ed according to the actual value of the in- 
sured property at the time when such loss or 





damage happens.’ The law requires these 
very words; sense does not; which is to be 
supreme?’ 

‘* These things may seem trivial, but they 
are not. They are honest and earnest at- 
tempts on the part of the insurance men to 
conform to alaw. They understand well 
enough that non-conformity to it will be 
construed into a determination to resist} it, 
and the screws of legislation will be given 
anether twist. How long this sort of thing 
must last it is impossible to tell, but it 
will not be long before the insurance world 
will protest more forcibly than it has yet 
done against senseless and discriminating 
legislation.” 

—Ata meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Home Insurance Company, hela Oc- 
tober 28:h, Mr. W. L. Bigelow was appoint- 
ed an assistant secretary of the company, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the retirement 
(on account of continued ill health) of Mr 
Edward H. Ahern. Mr. Bigelow has been 
long and favorably known as one of the 
most active of the Home’s working force. 
Since 1867 he has been the general adjuster 
of the company, a position which, requiring 
as it does the higoest kind of ability in a 
special direction, he bas, nevertheless, filled 
with great credit to himself and the com- 
pany. Perbaps no one in the profession has 
won @ more prompt and general r+ cognition 
as an able adjuster of losses than has Mr. 
Bigelow. And, it may be added, his work 
has not only won this recognition of bis pro- 
fessional ability, but it bas also reflected 
credit upon the compsny by the fair and 
square manner in which it has been per- 
formed. Mr. Bigelow has had many years 
ot underwriting experience. Origin lly a 
local agent at Corning, N. Y.,some twenty- 
five years ago, he made considerable reputa 
tion as a skillful and successful adjuster, 
and when the late J Milton Smith became 
President of the late Arctic Insurance Com- 
pany he was qu ck to secure Mr. Bigelow’s 
services as general agent of that company. 
Remaining with the Arctic until the spring 
of 1867, a callcame to bim from the Home 
to act as general adjuster of that leading 
company. Here he has since remained, and 
now, by bis appointment as Assistaut Sec 
retary, receives a fit recognition of faithful | 
service, in pursuancs of tne Home’s well 
settled policy of rewarding tidelity and ap- 
preciating true mer:t.—({Bulletin. 

—According to the ‘‘ Wiener Tagblatt,” 
the intention exists to introduce compulsory 
insurance amongst the traveling public on 
all Austro-Hungarian railways, and to that 
end to form an insurance fund by means of 
an addition to the railway ticket. The 
claims due to compulsory insurance will be 
settled m _ases where the accideut is caused 
by the carelessness of the passenger bim- 
self as wellas by the fault of the railway 
officials or servants. In cases where the 
insurer does not consider bimself sufficiently 
compensated by the fixed sum he can base 
his further claim upon the Liability Law of 
1869, and the Hungarian Clause 18 of 1874 
The insurance premium to be added to the 
price of the ticket is—leaving the length of 
the journey out of consideration — two 
kreuzers for first and second classes, and 
one kreuzer for the third and fourth. For 
return and tourist tickets to the distance of 
tifty kllometers the same rates are charged; 
above that distance it 1s doubled. For sea- 
son tickets a discount is allowed. 

—The Chicago ‘ Inter-Ocean” says: ‘“‘ On 
the 1st of November advanced cargo insur- 
ance rates wil] be advanced for ‘current 
business.’ All the companies are tied up in 
season contracts, however, and it is not 
seen how the rates for current business for 
November can be advanced beyonce the 
contrast figures for that month, The mana- 
gers of all the companies (who have all »wed 
agents to do the managing) are thoroughly 
scared--and with the best of reason—buc 
there is no escape for them. The shippers 
have them ‘dead to rights.’ Losses on 
hulls and cargoes have been very heavy 
this season, aud with the recklessly low rates 
that the agents, in their competition, have 
made, it is easy to be seen now that every 
company that has done a large business will 
turn out a heavy loser when navig tion 
closes, And if there are some failures _it 
will not be surprising.” 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit tor -1ravelers. 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 











DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAK&t TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONBY ON EUROPE ete. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SaTURDAY, Nov. 6. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
G6, 1BBD, Pon. cecsesevecssvecccccccccsecseoccccessosoces 2% 


4 
4 









OeeccccccccccecescnccescescenecoeBbecccoccs 10934 
6s, cur! rency, NS Snicint. tod Aon’ s ctnnneaswnse acnees 126 
Bids tor State Bonds,— 
Ala., class A, 2 to 5.... 684g)N. C. N. C. R., °83-4-5..115 
Ala.,cl. A, sm 704 >. N. C. R.,7s,c. 
».R. 





ae Raker is, sm. 
508; |Ohio Ge 31 ee 
45 |Omo 68, °°6 2 ovcce chy 
11105 |R. 1. 68,'c., 98-9. : 
-LS |S. C. 68,a. M. 23. 09, 9 nid. 
Mo. 6s, due ’82 or '83...104 |Tenn. 65, 0., 50 


Mo. 6s, due ’86......... 106 |Tenn. 6s n., cas: 1900.. 45 
Mo, 6s, due ’87.. 107 | Tenn. = n., M4. 454g 
Mo. 6s, due "88 ... .... Me PUMA... caceudessks 27 
Mo. 6s,due’S9 or 90....H9 | Va. 6s, n., 166... areave 27 
Mo., a. or u., due "92...110 |Va. i Sree 27 
Mo td ., due SE-5 . . BIBI) VO. 66, CB. ........00000 92 


Mo., H.'& St. J., due’86.108 "| Va. 
Mo,. ‘H. & St. J..’due °87.108 | Va. 6: 





. Col. tdg. 58, smi. 1074s 
is. Col. tdg.,58,r.... 1074, 





60 days. 3 davs. 
$81'5@482 = 4834, @ AS4 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other desirable Investment Se- 
curities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU ST. N. Y. 


Foreign Suenen~ 
London prime banke's, 











Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amoun's, at current marke 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish informa- 
tion in reference to all mattere connooted 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

Weare prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy ands: }lal! marketable Stocks and Bonds 
on commission, at the Stock Exchange or in 
the open market 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balanees: and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U.S. coupons and registered 
mterest, and other coupons, dividends, &c., 
and credit without charge. 

Ce" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Ba’ kers, Institutions and inves- 
tors out of the city. by Mail or Telegraph, 
to ouy or sell Government Bonds, State 
and Ratlroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks and otber securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 








25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commissio: Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt tn at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold op commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCB, 
THOMAS B. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Mortgages. 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORE. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,960 loans without the 
loss of a dollar. Fands wanted to loan on 
first-class security. For _reierences, etc., send 
tor our pamphlet to J B. WATKINS & CO, 
Lawrence. Kansas: or HENRY DICKIN- 
SON, Manager, 243 Broadway, New Y ork. 


Cae Topp & BARD, 


GOLEe 
PENs. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, 








Etec., 


180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-Liet. 
Our are Goods for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.8. 





1850. | THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880, 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10 049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660, 


C.Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries, 


NEW FEATURE, 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
he Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv- 
ing insurers 

at bon heaper insurance at once than any mutual 
pian, Db 
: 2u. Giving the largest amount of insurance for the 
premium paid. 

3d. No uncertain’y about dividends, consequently, 
4th. No ne-ease of cost of insuvance, but 

— A fixed sum payable yearly for a fixed sum in. 
sured, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 

31st December, 1879................ $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off Ist January, 1879.. é 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3lst December, 1879, 

Losses — during the - 
same period.... ...... $1,524,381 04 

Returns of Pre- —_—- 
miums and 
Expenses. - $840,736 77 77 


The Company has the foll: the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


8,875,101 26 








ODI ain oc, casgces. eoeesestes ores $8,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
eee 1,307,900 00 


Real Estate and oy due the 


ee estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills "Receivable. 1,522,826 35 
Cashin Bank. . «» 281,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets...... $12, 437,7 2,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday. the Third of February next 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding ceriificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Third ot Febru 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, 80 eemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to oe produced at the timeof payment, and 
cancelied to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—o— 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpMunND W. Corts, 
JoHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 


J. D. JoxEs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 


James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, GrorGe W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, RoserrT L. STUART, 


James G. Dr Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foae, 
Peter V. Kine, 
Tos. B. CopDINGTON, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
\ A. A. RAVEN, 
JouN D. HEWLETT, WituraM DEGROOT, 
WILuiaM H. WEBB, Henry COLLins, 
CHARLES P, BuRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William S&t. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway. New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve ior re-insurance ot ee 


Epwin D. MorGan, 
Wy. STURGIS, 
ApDOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. am 
JosiaH O. 

WILuLuaM E. Dosen, 
RoyYAL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
C. A Hand 















FEBED cc rcccccccccesceve serececcecees $1,221,264 43 
Reserve re sores nting all other = aims and 
undivided profits......... 672 
Capita! EY ae 1,000,000 00 
"en Surplus eee tor contin- 
RpiGhnapbSiad 'yap <ehedoosvegrnaceves 100,000 
N. «| Denphes Nd ob dat inbeey snes kbshonbnetamnninn 1,060.61 
Total pon pn | pasecveshonctil $3.605 598 42 42 
This Company ts its b ander 
strictions of the New GEO. T. Hi at tan 
EO. . F resi 
OYRUS PECE, Bech 


